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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 


Wer have been destined to witness extraordinary occurrences in these 
latter days. Civil distinctions on account of religious opinions are fast 
passing away. Wonders pass before our eyes, but we perhaps deceive our- 
sclves if we expect the current to be all of a healing tendency. New eflorts 
will be made by the friends of corrupt systems to support old abuses, and 
our author, among the rest, has buckled on his armour in a conflict which 
requires champions of a character the more adventurous, as it becomes 
more and more desperate. He thinks it a fitting time to open our eyes to 
the neglected virtues of the Stuarts and their creatures, for dressing up eccle- 
siastical persecution of the worst sort (so that it be Protestant, and according 
to the doctrine and discipline of the episcopal church) in the garb of virtue, 
prudence, liberality, and moderation. Having formed so generous a design, 
he has thought it best to grapple at once with the strongest points of the po- 
sition which he proposes to carry, and the first hero whom he selects to 
rescue from unmerited obloquy, and to place before the eyes of an indulgent 
posterity as the shining light of the church—the wise and zealous champion 
of its genuine doctrines and principles—the Christian martyr in the cause of 
religious moderation and order, is Archbishop Laud! John Parker Lawson, 
M. A., really and truly proposes, in 2 Vols. 8vo., to prove in the year 1829, 
that Archbishop Laud—the man who piously sighed over the punishments of 
the star-chamber, as destroying all good bake, discipline, and government, 
by their leniency—was “ the patron of liberality,” ‘* the advocate of mo- 
deration,”’ ‘the glory and renown of the age.”’ Truly, if he can establish 
this character for the mischief-making priest who involved himself, his king, 
his church, and his country, in one common havoc and devastation, he need 
not misdoubt the power of his pen in removing the mark of infamy from 
any less notorious reputation. : 

Archbishop Laud, we are told, “ died a martyr for the Church of En- 
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gland.”” It might have been more correct to say that the church suffered 
martyrdom for his follies and passions. To call such an incendiary a mar- 
tyr to the interests of the community to which he belonged, is as much to 
» of purpose as it would be to call a servant who should in a mad freak blow 
himself and his master’s house about his ears with gunpowder, a martyr to 
his fidelity in sticking to his post. 

In his biographer’s eyes every thing is sanctified by Laud’s zeal for the 
ecclesiastical system of uniformity which it was the business of his life to 
build up by any and every means, with an utter disregard of consequences, 
and with all the stupid infatuation of a madman who chose to dash in pieces 
the whole frame of society, rather than give up any whim of his own, or 
tolerate any contempt of his tyranny. All the means which he adopted for 
the promotion of his ends become virtuous and praiseworthy, or at least ex- 
cusable, in the eyes of his historian, who is surprised at nothing but the weak 
and wicked infatuation of those misguided rebels to lawful authority, who 
were so unreasonable as to prefer wearing their ears and noses in their na- 
tural state, to submitting to have them cropt and slit by priests and knaves, 
who had the impudence at the same time to call themselves the true cham- 
pions of the Protestant Reformation. Such violent operations upon the 
gifts of nature they were perverse enough to resist, even from the popes of 
** the Church of England ;”? and what wonder that many became but too apt 
scholars of such a system? Cropping of ears leads somewhat naturally (and 
perhaps happily, so far as the fear of retribution keeps tyrants in order) to 
cropping of heads; and we must say that those who begin with “ the minor 
offence,"’ have little reason to complain (though the world may have some 
cause for rejoicing) if they sooner or later suffer the penalty inflicted upon 
them by the reaction of outraged humanity. ‘ Persecution,”” our author 
acknowledges, “is detestable, under whatever form and by whomsoever 
inflicted ;"” yet it is plain that unless this sentiment be limited, the reason- 
ings of his book and his estimate of Laud’s character are utterly false. It is 
clear that he does not intend to call by so ugly a name as persecution the 
wholesome severities which Laud rejoiced to employ in support of his 
church, and indeed he qualifies the apothegm so as to keep out of view any 
share on the part of the church in the precept or its performance, by adding, 
*‘ whether it proceed from Popish conclaves, Parliamentary committees on 
religion, Presbyterian Synods, or general assemblies.”” Poor suffering ru- 
lers of the Charch of England, that sustained interruption in the inuocent 
occupation of mutilating your fellow-creatures ! 

If any one’s curiosity should be excited as to the causes which have se- 
duced the worthy biographer into such a chivalrous attempt as that of patch- 
ing up the broken reputation of Archbishop Laud, the clue to their dis- 
covery may be found in the preface, by which we learn that a bold flight of 
the Quarterly Review has been the ignis fatuus which has danced him over 
the quagmire, and left him floundering and bewildered in the vain attempt 
at filling up the picture which the Reviewet was wag enough only to sketch 
in outline, We shall repeat the quotation, because its spirit will be the best 
interpreter of our author's plans and objects : 


“* Did our limits permit, we would shew what has been well observed by 4 
most diligent and meritorious author,* intimately conversant with the history 
of that age, and better acquainted than any other person with what were then 
the bearings and effects of religious opinions upon ecclesiastical affairs, that 
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the constitution, even at its deepest depression in Charles’ days, contained 
within itself copious materials for self-restoration, and that the course pur- 
sued by the Calvinistic malcontents, was not that which the laws suggested 
for the redress of grievances. We would shew that the grievances which ex- 
cited discontentment arose from no scheme of tyranny in the crown, but 
from the remains of feudal oppression, and the rapacity of powerful men, 
among whom were some of those who were most active in instigating and 
directing the rebellion ; that the financial difficulties which acce erated the 
crisis, and without which that crisis could not have been brought about, were 
not produced by any wasteful expenditure on the part of Charles’ govern- 
ment, but by the conduct of Parliament at the commencement of his reign, 
in withholding the just and necessary supplies; and, finally, by the Scottish 
insurrection, raised by the intrigues of France, and of a knot of factious men, 
who are at this day called patriots by a certain party, because, having suc- 
ceeded in rebellion, they escaped the punishment of treason; that the intole- 
rance and persecution were not on the side of the Laws and {the Establish- 
ment, but of the Puritans ; that there was no design of subverting the liberties 
of the nation, but that there was a settled purpose of overthrowing the Church 
and the Monarchy ; that the King appealed to the laws, and his opponents to 
the prejudices, the passions, and the physical force of the people. It is im- 
possible for us here to enter upon this wide subject, but we will not suppose 
that the duty (for such it has become in this age of systematic misrepresenta- 
tion) will long remain unperformed ; rather we will hope, that it may be un- 
dertaken by some person qualified for the task by ability, industry, and ac- 
curacy, added to those principles which were formerly the proud charac- 
teristics of England, and on which the strength and the safety of these king- 
doms are founded, and alone can rest.”’*—Pref. pp. xi—xiv. 


Few, we fear, will consider “ ability, industry, and accuracy,”’ to be 
qualities of Mr, Lawson’s mind as an historian. Boldness in grappling 
with the worst part of his task we have already conceded, but we shrewdly 
suspect that the Quarterly Reviewer will enjoy the joke of witnessing the 
efforts of the solemn wiseacre who has entered seriously on the details of 
the task which the other had discretion enough to veil with generalities, and 
who has aimed at nothing less than shaping Laud’s hideous character into 
the beau ideal of Christian charity and zeal. 

In the execution of such a design, it must necessarily be of first-rate im- 
portance to begin by settling upon a secure basis the canons of critical m- 
vestigation, which are to be employed in determining historic truth, Our 
author is here fortunate in his principles: ‘* Our great authorities,” he says, 
“1 ascertaining the truth on the motives and actions of men in that age of 
fermentation, are those who write in defence of the church,—for this reason, 
that they had no prejudices to gratify." —‘ Unmoved by any of those excite- 
ments which the Puritans felt, they wrote without any private animosity.” 
a with this assumption, and dismissing therefore at once the whole 
body of authorities but those which are the avowed partizans of one side in 
the affray, we may safely anticipate the harmonious result of a happy com- 
bination of the laudatory chroniclers of episcopalian achievements. With 
oe prudence our author dismisses from his consideration as judges of his 
‘ours, all those who are likely to take a different view from himself, 

keeping out of view the Puritan and the modern Dissenter as completely 
cobeless subjects ; or in other words, as men beyond the reach of argument 

We shall hastily run through the leading events of the Archbishop's 
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public life, allowing his biographer to be his own interpreter. It will be 
somewhat amusing to see how almost invariably the sense of shame has 
forced out a faint disapproval of each exploit of the prelate’s life, and how 
constantly that disapproval (which no man who wished to avoid public exe- 
cration could refuse) is followed by a laboured attempt to qualify or deny 
the effect of the previous concession. 

We must premise that Calvinism would seem in our author's view to be a 
recent and baleful heresy, which Laud found springing up as an undoubted 
weed, choking the pure and explicitly defined creed of the Reformation, 
and which it became his bounden duty to repress by the rigorous measures 
which he adopted. Laud's “ only crime,’’ he says, ‘* consisted in his 
being an Anti-calvinist,”” and Calvinism is throughout his work synonymous 
with treason, heresy, and rebellion ; though, by one of his strange incon- 
sistencies, we are afierwards told, when it suits the author's purpose, that 
** all he required was conformity to discipline.” E-piscopacy 1s of course a 
divine institution, which it was a paramount duty to impose upon all men, 
at whatever risk of destructive reaction. ‘* The pernicious system of private 
interpretation,’ that “ principle against which a protest cannot be too 
often made in these pages,” is a favourite topic of invective. ‘* Dissension 
or Sectarianism carries with it the cankerworm of dissatisfaction, discord- 
ance, and private interpretation, which eats it in its very vitals.” Of the 
priesthood in general, he observes, 


“ Our Saviour himself, when he declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world, distinctly taught that the oflice of the priesthood was to be separate, 
distinct, and removed from the secular concerns of the world; and that they 
who assume this office must be regularly admitted thereto according to the 
practice which he has enjoined, as laid down by the holy apostles.” —I. pp. 
39, 40. 


The church must “ be like a well-governed and well-organized kingdom, 
to which it is compared in the Holy Scriptures.” And he answers his owa 
inquiry, why the English hierarchy bears so high a character and authority 
in the eyes of the world, by observing, that 


“It is because in its ordination it follows the dictates of Holy Scripture 
and the practice of the apostles and the primitive church, in the distinet order 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, as our Saviour himself set forth in his calling 
first his twelve disciples, and then in his ordination of the seventy ; and as the 
apostles set forth in their election of another by lot in the room of Judas, 
who ‘ by transgression fell from his bishopric ;’ it is because it enforces T- 
gidly that canonical discipline set forth in the General Councils of the ¢ hureh 
m the earliest ages. For as the church of the Jews was an hierarchy, so must 
the Christian Church be also: the former being the type, the other the sub- 
stance ; the former being the old dispensation, the latter the new, which our 
Saviour came ‘ to fulfil ;’ and which hierarchy it can be, and yet, unlike that 
of the Jews, be ‘ a spiritual kingdom.’ ”—Pp. 109, 110. 


“ If Laud was wrong,” he tells us, “so was the church; but he chose 
rather to err with the church than to adopt the private interpretation of any 
one.” And yet, ashamed of this new canon of Protestant faith, we are told 
in the same breath, and with admirable consistency, ‘* Not that he did not 
exercise that freedom of thought which is natural to every man ; but he hi 
studied the Scriptures with peculiar care, and the articles appeared to him 
agreeable to that sacred standard.” 

It is plain that it required all the meddling self-sufficiency and remorse- 
less policy of Laud to goad the discontented branches of the Reformed church- 
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es of England and Scotland into a situation where resistance became identi- 
fied with self-preservation, All wise statesmen had seen the necessity of 
making (and had made, where they could) allowances for the singular posi- 
tion in which the political character of the English Church Establishment 
necessarily placed many of the most ardent friends of the cause of reforma- 
tion. There is lithe doubt but that a small portion of reasonable and well- 
timed concession would have prevented the havoc which ensued, and have 
disarmed those factions which persecution excited into uncontrollable hos- 
tility. 
Clarendon’s testimony on the two grand topics of political and religious 
treason, on which all our author's theories are built, 1s surely an authority 
which (using his own canon of historical evidence) he will find it hard to 
resist. It seems difficult to deny that the subject had some reason for alarm, 
when he found himself attacked on all hands by illegal ** logic, which left 
no man any thing which he might call his own.” ‘* Could it be imagined,” 
observes the same historian, * that those men would meet again in a free 
convention of Parliament without a sharp and severe expostulation and in- 
quisition into their own right, and the power that had imposed upon that 
right?” “In other words,’ adds his commentator, Warburton, another 
good authority for Mr. Lawson, “the people long bore with patience a 
tyrannical invasion of their rights.’? At all events, down to the end of the 
three first Parliaments of Charles, (which embrace the period of some of 
Laud’s most energetic proceedings,) Clarendon’s authority deprives Laud of 
all that justification on which his biographer’s whole case rests. He ex- 
pressly states that though there were ‘* several carey oe speeches of par- 
ticular persons not fit for the reverence due to his Majesty,” yet that he 
“does not know any formed act of either House (for neither the remon- 

strance nor votes of the last day were such) that was not agreeable to the 
wisdom and justice of great courts upon those extraordinary occasions. 

And whoever considers the acts of power and injustice in the intervals of 
Parliament, will not be much scandalized at the warmth and vivacity of 
those meetings.” 

_ Referring to the same class of authorities, Mr. Lawson might spare the 

indiscriminate abuse with which he equally vilifies at one time the mere Cal- 

vinist in doctrine, at another the Precisian in discipline, and with which he 

raves over poor Neal and the equally unfortunate Bogue and Bennett. Lord 

Clarendon’s testimony (and surely Mr. Lawson at least will not repudiate it) 

is, that when Laud’s power began, ‘* the general temper and humour of the 

kingdom was litile inclined to the Papist, and still Jess to the Puritan, The 

church was not repined at, nor the least inclination to alter the government 

and discipline thereof, or to change the doctrine. Nor was there at that 

time any considerable number of persons of eny valuable condition through- 

out the kingdom who did wish either, and the cause of so prodigious a 

change in so few years afier was visible from the effects.” ‘This cause he 

Ss Compelled to admit was the passionate and imprudent conduct of the 

primate. 

Our author makes little of the distinction (which is necessary to a right 
estimate of the then existing state of opinion) between the doctrinal Puritans, 
whose Opinions, ‘it is clear, might have been end were held by many, without 
any objection to the discipline of the church, and the Disciplinarians, many 
of whom might and did wish for reforms, without objection either to the 
doctrines or the general constitution of the church. Laud’s system drove all 
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these distinct elements into one mass of disaffection. Our author's general 
object of animadversion is Calvinism, under which sweeping title he includes 
the whole body of resistance. His description of the religion of the Dis- 
sidents from Laud'’s rule, is couched in courteous terms : 


“The religion of the Puritans!” he exclaims, “ what was it? Rhodo. 
montade, enthusiasm, eternal quibbles on trifles, hatred to the king and 
government, gloomy Calvinism, zeal for Geneva, intolerance and obsti- 
nacy.”’ 


Considering that even down to our own days the church has not settled 
its accounts between the Calvinists and Armimans, the former might surely 
have had a little more mercy shewn them by our author. The Calvinists 
of the reign of Charles I. had some little reason to suppose that their 
opinions (the opinions of the great majority of the leading Reformers) were 
not wholly inconsistent with the orthodoxy of the Protestant church, and to 
think themselves at liberty to consider a little before they followed the 
fashion of the court, which had just been joining in all the zeal of the Synod 
of Dort against the Arminian heresy, and now required every one to profess 
it as the true creed. Mr. Lawson, who has sometimes an ingenious way of 
helping out his friends, saves James’s orthodoxy at the expeuse of his 
honesty, by saying that he sided with the Synod “ merely from political 
motives, and chiefly from his personal friendship for Prince Maurice,” and 
this, too, in the same breath with which he numbers “ his sincere regard for 
religion,”” among the * many virtues” of * this calumniated monarch.” — 
‘* Novelty in theology is the certain indication of error,’’ we are assured; and 
trying opinions by this test (the novelty of which may, perhaps, entitle it to 
the same observation), we should be glad to know which had the best pre- 
sumption in his favour, the Calvinistic Reformer, or the one of Laud’s 
school; passing by the decided superiority, in this respect, of the Catholic 
over both. 

Poor Abbot, Laud’s “ violent enemy,” (violent, apparently, in a passive 
sense, for no man was more violently and virulently acted upon than Abbot 
was, tll Laud, after managing to grasp all his power while he lived, at last 
worried him to death,) comes in for Mr, Lawson’s constant and unmeasured 
vituperation, Abbot had something of the peace-maker about him, and, if 
Clarendon’s account has any truth in it, had succeeded to a great extent in 
preserving as much harmony as the zeal of the times allowed. The period 
during which Laud, in fact, exercised the office of viceroy over his primate 
18 most characteristic of the officious priest’s meddling spirit, which mani- 
fested its unchristian tendencies in unceasing attempts to annoy and oppress 
all who differed from him, to stir up strife in every thing, to grasp at power 
in whatever form he could bring it within his reach, and to make every 
person and every institution connected with him odious to the people. One 
of the earliest acts of his public life was the prosiration of the liberties of 
his own university to the cause of theological animosity in the ‘‘ directions” 
for the government of the university, levelled, in 1616, against the 
formers at Oxford; a measure which our author at once admits to | 
‘“* not altogether justifiable, inasmuch as they deprived the university of its 
iy am gee and subjected it completely to the control of the king.” 
He finds, however, his usual consolation in the reflection, however contra 
dietory, (but this is nothing with Mr. Lawson, who perpetually admits acts 
to be bad, but asserts Laud to be praiseworthy for doing them,) that the 
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effect of the measure “is a proof of the wisdom of the monarch and his 
advisers.” 

The next act of promise was the commencement of the ill-judged and 
unjustifiable attempt (matured in the following reign of Charles I.) to thrust 
u the Scotch that ecclesiastical constitution which the non-descript 
alliance of state policy and reforming zeal had imposed upon the English 
Church. Laud, as usual, was to be found foremost in the enterprize, and 
pressing James not to rest satisfied with lialf measures, but to try and 
enforce a perfect conformity with the Anglican system. Our biographer 
tells us that this ** was hardly prudent ;’’ still, im the same breath, laments 
that as the malcontents * had advanced no arguments but what had been 
refuted, and as they made conscience the excuse for their extravagant con- 
duct in religion,’’ and were like:y to do the same in politics, the king did 
not “exercise coercion,” and * establish the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
on its rightful basis at once ;” the rightful basis of a people’s disgust and 
hatred. It may be remarked, that Mr. Lawson more than once manifests 
peculiar sensitiveness on the subject of the Scotch Episcopal Church, so 
shorn of its honours. We may be mistaken, but if we may judge by his 
tone on the subject of the want of tithes, Presbyterian discipline, &c., he 
forms one of the unfortunate church, whose English sister, though sensitive 
enough on the subject of the endowed branch of the family in Ireland, treats 
her with much neglect and indifference. 

Next in order of time, we come to the miserable intrigue by which this 
malicious priest sought to bring sorrow and contumely on the head of poor 
Abbot by refusing consecration at his hands, on account of an accidental 
homicide, which any heart, possessed of a spark of kindly feeling, would 
have assisted to bury in oblivion. His biographer’s confession is, that the 
pretended scruple was ‘¢ utterly groundless.” ‘The consistent commentary 
which he as usual adds, is, that Laud’s conduct in acting upon it was 
“highly meritorious.” The same meddling spirit dictated the famous oath, 
administered to all Oxford in 1622, disavowing any justification for resistance 
to tyranny, and binding the takers never to entertain such notions, but for 
ever to maintain the contrary. The scheme, we are told, to be sure, was 
“not altogether praiseworthy,’ though still it forms the subject of panegyric; 
imposed, as it was, with so much consistency, when the king had been 
sending aid to the French Hugonots against their lawful sovereign. 

Ludicrous as it is in Mr. Lawson’s eye, that laymen should in those days 
have sat as “theological doctors,”’ the clergy seem to be in his opinion 
well calculated for administering state affairs, for ** kings shall be nursing 
fathers and queens nursing mothers to the church ;"’ a prophecy which 
would rather seem to point to laymen’s superintendence of spiritual affairs 
than the reverse, ‘* The wisdom” of Laud’s “ political notions,’’ we have 
been early told, “ was indisputable ;”’ and we have already observed’ some 
proofs of that proposition, We soon after find him busy in his * Instruc- 
tions” to the clergy, and through them to the people, to submit to illegal 
faxation, Our author begins, as usual, with an admission that ** it is perhaps 
a difficult matter to justify these instructions. ‘They afford a dangerous 
precedent, which, were it followed, would be attended with the worst conse- 
quences.”” What follows this marked condemnation of the act of prosti- 
luting the influences of religion to the purposes of tyranny? ‘* Not that 
Laud, as the author or writer, is to blame ; because he only acted as a 
faithful servant to the king”! A good practical commentary on the utility 
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of priests as statesmen! We must give our constitutional divine’s exposi- 
tion of the duty which a political church owes to those who are in alliance 
with it, or, in other words, who pay its wages : 


“ Though it must be admitted, that the pulpit ought not to be the place 
for enforcing political measures, yet, from the fact, that the Church of Ep- 
gland is an essential part of the British Constitution, and also, because the 
clergy, in the exercise of their daily ministrations, are more immediately 
brought into contact with the people, they were the only persons by whom 
the King’s conduct could be fairly and justly represented. And, moreover, 
as, notwithstanding the objections of schismatics and visionary zealots, the 
alliance between Church and State, in other words, a church 4y law esta- 
blished, is not only necessary, but highly imperative, both from Scripture and 
antiquity, for the welfare and advancement of true religion; it is just that 
the State should call in the aid of the Church in matters partly ecclesiastical 
and partly political, because, generally speaking, the Church is part of the 
State, the one is connected witb, ub dependent on, the other.”—T’p, 
333, 334. 


Williams was, or seemed to be, a true bishop of such a church, and a fit 
expounder of the doctrine of Laud and his followers, when he said, (though 
probably in irony,) * I will not proceed against the Puritans, for | expect 
not another bishopric.” 

We may now advert to the vindictive proceedings against Laud's * violent 
enemy,” for refusing to sanction the slavish and traitorous doctrines of 
Mainwaring and Sibthorpe, by licensing the latter's sermon in favour of the 
king's title to levy taxes, and be a tyrant if he pleased, and of his right to 
unqualified submission, ‘‘ at the hazard of eternal salvation.”” Mr. Lawson 
admits these doctrines to be ** subversive of part of the constitution of this 
kingdom,”’ and to be * preaching directly against the statute-hook ;"’ but 
even this he must afterwards qualify by the milder proposition that they are 
‘‘ against the spirit of the constitution.’’ Let the reader beware, however, 
how he supposes that Mr. Lawson thinks a whit the worse of his favourite 
or his proteges on account of these trifling peccadillos. ‘ 1 am convinced,” 
he adds, on the contrary, ** that they so preached from the best of motives, 
namely, out of respect to and regard for their sovereign.’’ He then enters 
upon an elaborate dissertation to prove that they had classical authority for 
their positions, namely, Tacitus, Seneca, and others—nay, even Cicero, who, 
because he has said * nec patri, nec patria, vim offerri oportere,’’ 1s very 
logically supposed to include in his denunciation resistance to a prince, he 
being pater patrie. It is then shewn that they had also the authority and 
example of the Christ'an soldiers, who obeyed Julian the Apostate, and of 
our Saviour, who did not resist Pontius Pilate ; and, finally, we are gravely 
told that ‘* it must be recollected that the measures which he [Charles] wis 
compelled to adopt by his fanatical parliaments, and those in particular on 
which Lam now commenting, were not for his own advantage, but for the 
honour and service of his kingdom.” One consolation is afforded under 
any circumstances, that “if the state rightly demands part of a man’s pro- 
perty he is remunerated by protection from foreign and domestic enemies; 
if the church rightly demands it, in return he receives instruction, and 
through the medium of the clergy he is made partaker of all the benefits of 
the Christian dispensation.:” The authorities which our author has adduce 
he is assured, ** will not be thought lightly of, except by those sectarian 
enthusiasts who obstinately look with contempt on all human authority 
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whatsoever, and who, acting on the pernicious principle which they have 
adopted in their lucubrations on the Scriptures, namely, private interpreta- 
tion, against which principle a protest cannot be too often made in these 
pages, choose to trust to the impulses of their own conceited imaginations.”’ 
As to Charles, his only crime was, that he ‘* was resolved not to be a mere 
nominal king, but to be king in reality.”’ Yet after all this comes one of the 
ysual qualifications which neutralize our author's propositions, whatever they 
are; for we are told that Abbot's offence, which Laud turned to so good 
account, ‘*did not merit any punishment ;"’ though, lest this admission 
should work unfavourably, we are also cautioned to recollect, with Collier, 
that “the good king was misdirected’? (by whom ?) ** into these rigours, 
and believed himself in the mght.”’ 

Laud’s next proceeding is a striking specimen of his meddling disposition. 
We allude to his procuring the issuing of the king’s instructions to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to send out orders to the bishops of his province, 
directed against Puritan practices, and prescribing the forms of worship, and 
a careful novicing of absentees and recusants. Abbot officially obeyed the 
instruction, but took care to shew the feelings with which he regarded the 
impertinent interference. Laud, however, was determined that at least in 
his own diocese no zeal should be wanting, and offences, however trifling, 
were punished with no sparing hand. ‘* Perhaps,’”’ Mr, Lawson observes, with 
his usual conciliatory concession, ‘the punishments exceeded the offence, 
absiractedly considered.” But as concerns Laud personally, his * activity 
and noble works were conspicuous ;’”’ and “ no visionary declamation con- 
cerving liberty can restrain a civil government from taking cognizance of such 
malcontents, nor is it inconsistent with the spirit of freedom to make exam- 
ples of them to others.”? As to the sentence of Leighton, (who, to be sure, 
carried his insubordination so far as to be for ** smiting the bishops under 
the fifth rib,’) and whom it was thought expedient to make expiate the 
crudities of a sermon by cropt ears, a slit nose, a branded forehead, a whip- 
ping, (every lash of which brought away the flesh,) pillory in frost and 
snow, imprisonment for life, and a fine of £10,000 (all very “ consistent 
with the spirit of freedom,”’) our biographer, according to custom, tries to 
save his own character by admitting, as a general proposition, that * the 
sentence was severe,” that it ** excites the shudder of humanity.” Yet, by 
way of set-off, the next sentence tells us that it was “ only severe with respect 
to the cutting off the ears, the slitting of the nose, and the branding of the 
forehead, which, however, were the modes of punishment in that age.” 
Again; “ if the man was insane, his insanity, ea any circumstances, was 
dangerous ;"? therefore, to be cured by this new mode of letting blood; and 
the whole is salved over, if not shewn to be actually praiseworthy, by * the 
necessity of aflairs at that time, which required this severity from the hand 
of the magistrate.” It becomes difticult to decide whether Laud or his 
biographer best deserves the character of ** a pattern of liberality,”’ “ the 
advocate of moderation.” 

(To be continued.) 
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EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL.* 


Tris is a work of sterling utility. It opens to us a new page in the 
practice, if not in the theory, of education; and we predict that its author 
will, in future times, occupy a distinguished place among the improvers of 
elementary teaching. We know nothing of Mr. Wood beyond what we 
gather from his book ; but this convinces us that he is a sensible and well- 
informed man, full of practical wisdom, and untainted by bigotry. Above 
all, he is perfectly free from that arrogance and vanity by which system- 
makers are commonly distinguished : indeed, there is nothing more re- 
markable in his bock, than the absence of any thing like an attempt to puff 
off the system which he describes. Mr. Wood is eminently a modest man ; 
and it is on this very account that we consider his system to be deserving of 
the more attention. We shall therefore proceed, without farther preface, to 
detail its origin, and to describe its peculiarities. 

The disgraceful scenes which took place at Edinburgh on the Ist of Jan. 
1812, having disclosed the extent of youthful depravity in that city, the es- 
tablished clergy stood forward to oppose to the violence of the torrent the 
education, and particularly the religious education, of the poor. A scheme 
was suggested, by which a school was to be opened in each of the parishes 
of the city for the religious instruction, on the Lord's-day, of the children of 
the poor, under a teacher to be specially appointed for that purpose by the 
Kirk Session of the parish, who was also to accompany his pupils to the 
parish church during the hours of divine service, at least in those parishes 
where the church contained sufticient accommodation for their reception, 
the expense to be defrayed by an annual contribution from the inhabitants, 
and the whole to be under the superintendence of ten directors, five of whom 
to be ministers, and five elders, being a minister or elder from each Kirk 
Session. ‘This scheme was adopted, and very speedily carried into effect : 
but it was soon found that so large a number of the pupils admitted did not 
know how to read, that it was necessary to have a daily school as well, and 
accordingly one was opened on the 29th of April, 1813, under the name of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School. ‘The monitorial system was adopted from 
the first, and chiefly that modification of it which was introduced by Mr. 
Lancaster. Some alterations were afterwards made on the suggestion of 
Dr. Bell ; but it was from Mr. Wood himself, whose first connexion with 
the school appears to have been quite accidental, that it derived those im- 
provements which may be regarded as peculiar to itself, and which therefore 
demand our particular notice. This most sensible person had not long 
given his attention to the institution, before he began to entertain very se- 
rious doubts whether it was effecting all the good which it might. He was 
convinced that the children took but little interest in what they read, and 
that consequently it made but a slight impression upon them. 


** This evil,” he observes, ‘ called loudly for a remedy, which the meagre 
explanations, introduced along with the other practices of the Madras system, 
(however useful to a certain limited extent,) dia not supply. We therefore 
felt an extremely strong anxiety to give the school more of an intellectual 





_* Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School and the other Parochial Institt- 
tions for Education established in that City in the year 1812; with Strictures on 
Edacation in General. By John Wood, Esq. Edinburgh, Wardlaw; Londep, 
Howell and Stewart. 1828. 12mo. pp. 262, 
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Edinburgh Sessional School. 379 
tone, not only to enable the pupils better to understand what they read there, 
but also to give them a taste for profitable reading, and make them under- 
stand whatever they should afterwards have occasion to read.” 


With this view Mr. W. proceeded to introduce the system which we shall 
endeavour to explain, and in order the better to accomplish the object in 
view, there was compiled (we presume by himself) a series of books, much 
more suitable to such a school than those which were then in use, The 
ood effects of this were soon manifested in the increased interest which 
the children took in their studies, (in consequence of which a small circu- 
lating library was annexed to the institution,) as well as in the increased 
number of applications for admission, which induced the directors to build a 
new and more commodious school-room. This was entered upon towards 
the close of the year 1824, 

Such being the history of this school, we shall now give some account of 
the system on which it is conducted— at least such parts of it as are charac- 
ae of the school, and to describe which we shall adopt the author’s own 
words : 


“ Before entering upon the consideration of the reading department, it 
may be proper to premise some general observations on that method of Ex- 
PLANATION Which has been so highly approved of in the Sessional School. 
Its object is threefold : first, To alles more easy and pleasing the acquisi- 
tion of the mechanical art of reading ; secondly, To turn to advantage the 
particular instruction contained in every individual passage which is read ; 
aud, above all, thirdly, To give the pupil, by means of a minute analysis of 
each passage, a general command of his own iene 

“ It is of great importance to the proper understanding of the method, that 
all these objects should be kept distinctly in view. With regard to the first, 
no one, who has not witnessed the scheme in operation, can well imagine the 
animation and energy which it inspires. It is the constant remark o almost 
every stranger who visits the Sessional School, that its pupils have not at all 
the ordinary sppenrsnce of school-boys doomed to an unwilling task, but ra- 
ther the happy aces of children at their sports. This distinction is chiefly to 
be attributed to that part of the system, of which we are here treating ; by 
which, in place of harassing the pupil with a mere mechanical routine of 
sounds and technicalities, his attention is excited, his curiosity is gratified, 
and his fancy is amused. 

“In the second place, when proper books are put into the hands of the 
scholars, every article which they read may be made the means, not only of 
forming in their youthful minds the invaluable habit of attention, but also of 
communicating to them, along with facility in the art of —- much in- 
formation, which is both adapted to their present age, and may be of use to 
pase for the rest of their lives. How different is the result, where the me- 
c anical art is made the exclusive object of the master’s and the pupil’s at- 
tention! How many fine passages have been read in the most pompous 
Hen without rousing a single sentiment in the mind of the performer ! 
ab urd wee in which they have left behind them only the most erroneous 
okt nabressions and associations! Of such associations, if we remember 
are Miss Hamilton, in one of her works upon education, affords some 
parm names from her personal experience. ‘To these we may add 
a Ke | uraished by a gentleman of our acquaintance, which, strong as it 
of a oy elieve, be recognized by most of our readers, as too true a picture 
He had be rom a similar cause, has not unfrequently occurred to themselves. 
repeat, hw accustomed, like most school-boys, to read, and probubly to 
axon I vout the slightest attention to the sense, Gray’s apiaaee alten 
‘a ee school by the name of ‘ The curfew tolls. hat eit 

ew’ or ‘tolls’ meant, he, according to custom, knew nothing. He 
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always thought, however, of ¢o//-dars, and wondered what sort of tolls were 
eurfew-tolls ; wat he durst not of course put any id/e question on such a sub. 
ject to the master. The original impression, as might be expected, remained, 
and to the present hour continues to haunt him, whenever this well-known 
poem comes in his mind. 

** But, in the /ust place, they little know the full value of the explanatory 
method, who think it unnecessary, in any case, to carry it beyond what is 
absolutely essential to enable the pupil to understand the meaning of the in- 
dividual passage before him at the time. As well, indeed, might it be main. 
tained, that, in parsing, the only object in view should be the elucidation of 
the particular sentence parsed ; or that, in reading Cesar’s Commentaries in 
a grammar-school, the pupil’s sole attention should be directed to the manner 
in which the Gallic war was conducted. A very little reflection, however, 
should be sufficient to shew, how erroneous such a practice would be in 
either case. The passages gone over in school must of course be very few 
and limited, and the direct information communicated through them ex- 
tremely scanty. The skill of the instructor must therefore he exhibited; not 
merely in making his pupil understand these few passages, but in a 
every lesson bear upon the proper object of his labours, the giving a genera 
knowledge and full command of the language, which it is his province to teach, 
together with as much other useful information as the passage may suggest 
and circumstances will admit. As in parsing, accordingly, no good teacher 
would be satisfied with examining his pupil upon the syntactic construction 
of the passage before him as it stands, and making him repeat the rules of 
that construction, but would also at the same time call upon him to notice 
the variations which must necessarily be made in certain hypothetical circum- 
stances ; so also in the department of which we are now treating, he will not 
consider it enough, that the child may have, from the context or otherwise, 
formed a general notion of the meaning of a whole passage, but will also, 
with a view to future exigencies, direct his attention to the full force and 
signification of the particular terms employed, and likewise, in some cases at 
least, to their roots, derivatives, and compounds. Thus, for example, if in 
any lesson the scholar read of one having ‘ done an unprecedented act,’ it 
might be quite sufficient for understanding the meaning of that single pas- 
sage, to tell him that ‘no other person had ever done the like ;’ but this 
would by no means fully accomplish the object we have in view. The child 
would thus receive no clear notion of the word unprecedented, and would 
therefore, in all probability, on the very next occasion of its recurrence, OF 
of the recurrence of other words from the same root, be as much at a loss as 
before. But direct his attention to the threefold composition of this word, 
the wm, the pre, and the cede. Ask him the meaning of the syllable wa m 
composition, and tell him to point out to you (or, if necessary, point out to 
him) any other words, in which it has this signification of not, (such as wa- 
common, uncivil,) and, if there be leisure, any other syllables which have in 
composition a similar effect, such as in, with all its modifications of ig, i, 1" 
ir, i dis and non, with examples. Next investigate the meaning of the 
syllable pre in composition, and illustrate it with examples (such as previous, 
premature). ‘Then examine in like manner the meaning of the syllable cede, 
and having shewn that in composition it generally signifies 40 go, demand the 
signification of its various compounds precede, proceed, succeed, accede, re- 
cede, exceed, intercede. ‘The pupil will in this manner acquire not only 4 
much more distinct and lasting impression of the signification of the word in 
question, but a key also to a vast variety of other words in the language. 

‘his, too, he will do far more pleasingly and satisfactorily in the manner 
which is here recommended, than by being enjoined to commit them to me 
mory from a vocabulary at home asa task. The latter practice, wherever i 
is introduced, is, we know, regarded by the children as an irksome drudgery; 
the former, on the contrary, is an amusement. The former makes a strong 
and lasting impression upon the mind; under the latter the information 
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wished to be communicated is too often learned merely as the task of the 
day, and obliterated by that of the next. It is very true, that it would not be 
possible to go over every word of a lesson with the same minuteness as that 
we have now instanced. A certain portion of time should therefore be set 
apart for this examination: and, after those explanations have been given 
which are necessary to the right understanding of the passage, such minuter 
investigations only may be gone into as time will admit. It is no more es- 
sential that every word should be gone over in this way, than it is essential 
that every word should always be syntactically parsed. A_ single sentence 
well done may prove of the greatest service to the scholar in his future stu- 
dies."—Pp. 142—147. 

“In the Sessional School, as we formerly mentioned, a with some 
other arrangements of the Madras system, the Directors naturally at first in- 
troduced the method of explanation practised under that scheme. Its mea- 
gerness and insufficiency, however, were soon apparent. It, to a certain ex- 
tent, undoubtedly secured the attention of the children, but it left them still 
very ignorant of the meaning of what they read in school, and destitute of 
that command of their language which might enable them to read with plea- 
sure aud with profit elsewhere. Our anxious aim, therefore, was to infuse 
more life and energy into the system, and to render it more rational and in- 
tellectual,—to make the pupils uaderstand as well as read, use as well as 
‘name their tools.’ In accomplishing this object, we were in some measure 
guided by the recollection of our own early education. How different, we 
well remembered, in point both of interest and utility, from the dry transla- 
tions of ordinary teachers, were Dr. Adam’s lessons, enlivened as they were 
with every r paren of illustration, etymological, grammatical, historical, anti- 
quarian, and geographical, bearing reference one while to the sayings of the 
wise ancients, at another time to the homely proverbs of our own country! 
How much better did his pupils acquire a knowledge of the idioms of the 
Latin language, from the variations which he required them to make in the 
construction of the passages which they happened to read, than from all the 
rules in his grammar! While the formal lessons, which he was himself in 
the habit of prescribing as tasks, from his own excellent work on Roman 
antiquities, were generally most irksome, and forgotten almost as soon as read, 
the lesson of to-day expelling that of yesterday from the memory, how much 
more pleasingly, distinctly, and durably were the same instructions impressed 
upon the mind in an incidental form, through the medium of the ordinary 
reading! Such an illustrative method of instruction, we were led to think, 
ought to be made the fundamental basis of all teaching, while every more 
artificial detail should be resorted to merely as an adminicle. If in one 
respect our own seminary, composed entirely of children destitute of so many 
advantages, presented a less promising field for its exercise, it was one, we 
conceived, on the other hand, in which for this very reason, it was particu- 
larly required. The experiment was accordingly tried: and the sprightliness 
and vivacity, the mental activity and culture, the love of reading and extent 
of information, which it produced, were of the most gratifying nature. The 
school how attracted the particular, though unsolicited, notice of the public. 
And if it has thus been the means, not on y of conferring the most important 
benefits u bon the hundreds who have been educated within its walls, but also 
of extending these benefits beyond its own limits, by securing to the impor- 
tant subject of education a greater share of public attention, and rendering it 
more rational and less mechanical than it had hitherto too frequently been, 
Pease have good reason to feel themselves amply rewarded for all 

r toils.”"——Pp, 155—157. 


Such is the principle of the method pursued in this school. We now 
— to its application. In spelling, the chief improvement introduced is, 
at of putting no unmeaning sounds into the mouth of a child, such as ba, 
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he, hy. ho. bu. bu, &e., but words only which are familiar to hy n, 


» Ou, 
he is called upon to explain, such as 0, 7, OF; WwW, e€, We; Gg, oO, Go, &e, 
“No sooner,” savs Mr. W., ‘* was the elementary book formed on | 
principle introduc d, than its good effects in inspiring anim tion ivity. 
where all had hitherto been eold and spiritless, were immediately apparent, 
and excited ne small astonishment, both amon the elder pup Is and t} 
visitors of the seminary. The pleasure, which the children experienced, in 
finding themselves already able to read the words which they were aceus 
tomed to speak, was not unlike the delight of the infant in his first attempts 
to pronounce those w rds which he has been accustomed to hear. And, 
when they were desired to explain them, or rather to give examples of thei: 
application, the whole assumed the appearance far more of an amusement 
than of a task; and the only difficulty was to restrain them, so a I] 
each to give his avswer in his turn. In due time it also turne 
change was no less profitable than it was pleasing. It was found that the 
pupils were able to read interesting and instructive Passayes both much 
sooner and with fully as great correctness, and far more understanding, than 
thev had done before. LHlabits of attention were formed, and the method of 
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explaining and illustrating, which hitherto had commenced only at a later 
period of study, was facilitated to a much greater degree than had been 


anticipated. Asa proof of the additional interest which the children began 
to take in reading, it was observed that they were now in the habit of turning 
over the leaves even of their earliest book to see what they would have to read 
next; and, as they advanced, nothing could be a greater punishment to them 
than to withhold the use of the school-library. It is highly gratifying also to 
learn that, in the many seminaries and private families in which the Sessional 
elementary school-books and method of preliminary education have been 
adopted, their introduction has been followed by the like pleasing and suc 
cessful results.—Pp. 162—164. 

* After the child has become master of the lessons of three letters, he is no 
longer allowed to linger on the threshold. No more tables of unconnected 
words, nor even any more detached sentences are presented to him: but he 
is now, by the perusal ot intere Vine and tastructive PUssayres, initiated into 
the real benefit as well as the pra ‘tice of reading."—P ide 

* From the article on Gop we extract the following paragraph, in order to 
illustrate our mode of explanation in use at this stage. 

ani God bids the sun to rise, and he bids it set, Ile doth vive the rain and 
the dew to wet the soil; and at his will it is made dry. The heat and th 
cold come from him Ile doth send the snow, and the it e. and the hail : and, 
at his word, they melt away. He now bids the tree to put on its leaf, but ere 
long he will bid the leaf to fade, and make the tree to be bare. He bids the 
wind to blow, and it is he who bids it to be calm. Ile sets a door, is it were, 
on the sea; and says to it, Thus far only must thou come.’ F 

“On the above passage the child is asked some such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Who bids the sun to ‘ rise?” What is meant by the sun rising? * 
Where it rises? When it rises? What its rising oceasions ? Who bids it 
‘set?’ What is meant by setting? Where it sets? When it sets? What 
its setting occasions? What is meant by ‘dew?’ What is meant by * soil 2" 
What good is done by wetting the soil? ’ When ‘ the tree puts on its leaf?” 
What is meant by the leaf ‘ fading,’ and ‘ the tree being bare?’ When this 
_— What is ‘ snow,’ and ‘ice’ and ‘ hail?” What causes them? Who 

s the cold?) What makes them ‘ melt?” Who sends the heat? What 





sent 
7 a 
* “it is quite enough that the child, in answer to this question, describe to 


monitor the viele appearance of the san ‘ going up.’ Nothing, we conceive, woul 
be more unadvisable than to tell him at this time that the sun does not ‘ go up’ * 
all, or to enter inte any astronomical discussion with him.’’ 
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‘+; meant by the word ‘calm?’ What is meant by saying, * He puts a door 
on the sea?’ [Here we may remark in passing, that children come both to 
understand and to relish a figurative expression much sooner than we might 
naturally be led to imagine.| When the passage is concluded the child may 
he asked, Who does all these things of which he has been reading? And what 
he thinks of one who can do all these things, and is so wise and se good as 
to de them? None of the questions, however, are put in any one form, but 
varied according to the nature of the answers reeeived. In nothing has the 
skill of our monitors been more admired by strangers than in this adaptation,” 
—Pp. 178, 179. 

* After finishing the Second Book the children, besides Scripture, (which, 
as will afterwards be seen, is in regular use in all the higher classes,) read the 
‘ National School Collection,’ originally compiled, like all the other books of 
the series, for the use of this seminary. This compilation consists of Relli- 
gious and Moral Instruction, a selection of Fables, es of Animals, 
Places, Manners, Ac., Historical Passages, and other usetal and interesting 
information fer youth. As the pupils advance in this book, each passage, 
besides being fully explained in all its bearings upon the subject in question, 
is subjected to a still more minute analysis than had been practised in the 
former stages, with the view formerly explained of giving them the full com. 
mand of their own language, and such general information as the passage may 
suggest.”""— Pp. 19), 192. 


The reading of the Bible enters into the daily business of the school : 


“Itis not there, as in many other schools, dropt when the children ad 
vance a certain length; neither can they ever doas¢ that they are * now out of 
the Bible’ In the very highest class of the school, which is most occupied 
with other studies, the Bible also is by a proper husbandry of time most 
read. In that class, as well as the one tes “ols below if, a systematic 
reading of Seripture has been adopted, which has been found highly bene 
ficial in making its different parts bear upon and illustrate one another.’—P, 
OY 


The following conversation will prove that the Bible is here read to some 
purpose : 


* As an additional proof of the impression left on the minds of the children 
from what they have previously read, and their readiness in making its appli 
eahon, we may be pardoned for recording a conversation which occurred 
in the school since this work was sent to the press. Astranger, (who seemed 
‘trongly unpressed with the opinion that, in order to exalt Revelation, it is 
necessary to maintain that there is no such thing at all as Natural Religion,) 
on oceasion of some mention of the ancient philosophers in a passage which 
our pupils were then reading, asked one of them, a blind boy of ten years 
ot age, ‘What did their philosophy do for them?’ The boy returned no 
answer, * Did it,’ resumed the examiner, ‘ lead them to any knowledge of 
religion?’ ‘They had no rnienr knowledge: of God.’ ‘ But could they be 
said,’ rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone of disapprobation, * to have any 
knowledge of God at all?’ After a moment’s thought, the child answered 

Yes.’ * That,’ observed the yventleman to ourselves, ‘is by no means a right 
answer.” Upon which we asked our young pupil whether he had any reason 
tor making this answer, to which he replied ‘ Yes’ * Whatis it?’ ‘ The 
Apostle Paul, in the first of the Romans, says, that when THeY KNEW Gop,’ 
laying an emphasis on these words, ‘ they glorified him not as God.’ This 
passed in presence of a large company of visitors. Had the gentleman thought 
proper to press the conversation farther, as we in consequence thought it 
Hecessary to do on the following Sunday, he would have been quite satisfied, 
on the other hand, that our pupils were by no means impressed with any 
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superior advantages in Chis respect, which may be enjoyed even by the poorest 
child in a Christian land. Whether the gentleman was satisfied with tl. 
child’s answer, which he admitted to be ‘ very remarkable,’ we know yor 
But, at all events, it is impossible not to indulge a hope, that the knowlede 
and ready application of Scripture, which these children indisputably DOSSess, 
may be found of infinite value to them, when assailed with questions of stil] 
greater moment than the one which was now discussed, and may enable them 
to ‘give to every one that asketh a reason of the hope that is in them.’ 
Surely a mind so furnished must be more impregnable to the insidiou: 
assaults of infidelity than his, who is in a great measure left to derive the 
knowledge of his religion from the false representations of the infidel.”— Vore, 
pp. 199, 200. 

To teach grammar no book is used, but the same familar conversational 
method is adopted as for other subjects of instruction : > 


“In the commencement nothing more is done than explaining the nature 
of a noun, and calling upon the pupil to pick out all the nouns which occur 
in any passage he has been reading. He is next taught to distinguish their 
genders and numbers; but ceases are reserved till he has learnt the verb and 
preposition, and can thus be rendered acquainted with their object and use. 
If the technical name of singudar and plural, &e., at first puzzle him, he i 
still made acquainted with the grammatical distinction by varying the form of 
the question. ‘Thus, in place of asking the num/er of the word dons, we may 
ask why it is /eys and not Joey: and, on being told, that it is because the: 
are more than one, we may then, till the word becomes familiar, tell him that 
this is called p/ure/, As soon as he can distinguish nouns tolerably well, the 
pupil is next instructed in the nature of articles, and called upon to illustr 
what he has been taught, by its application to the passage before him. Ie 
is next in a similar manner taught, by means of examining the nature of ad) 
tires, their applications, and their modes of comparison. Then, in like manner, 
pronouns and atterwards verés ; leading him gradually by examples to uncer 











stand their diflerences in point of mood, time, number, and person. Then 


wepositions ; after which the distinction of cases in nouns is explained. Thea 


adverbs, with the distinction betwixt them and adjectives. Then conjunc! 
and, lastly, interje ctions.”"—Pp. 217, 218. 


ons, 


Arithmetic Is taught in classes ; mental arithmetic is made to go along with 
slate arithmetic; and (wonderful to relate ') the greatest progress Is made 
by the scholars, though there is no such a thing asa multiplication-table 
used in the school. 


“ Our first object was,” says Mr. W., “ to render excellence im this depart- 
ment as much a matter of emulation as in the others ; and in this we at length 
completely succeeded, partly by personal encouragement, and partly by be- 
stowing additional prizes for combined alertness and accuracy. Arithmetic, 
which had hitherto been one of the dullest of their occupations, now became 
to the scholars a source of the highest interest and amusement. At none of 
their sports did they ever exhibit greater zeal. They, by degrees, attained 4 
rapidity of movement in this art, which we should have previously accounted 
quite incredible, and, along with that celerity, a proportional accuracy ™m 
calculation. But this was not all. They acquired, at the same time, at, 
in Our Opinion, is infinitely more valuable than any arithmetical attainment, 
that general energy and activity of mind, which we found of so much service 
in the introduction of all our subsequent improvements, and which we doubt 
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Lastly, Geography 1s taught preci ely on the same principle—not formally 
i bo rk, but from Maps only : and notasat sk, but as an indulgence 
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ni . , ; t 
“So high an opinion,’? says our author, * have the public entertained of ae 
the extensive and minute knowledge of veography displayed by our pupils, 4 
that several of them are at this moment employed in the most respectable : 
i private families in teaching this department of knowledge.” ‘ 
ve 
. Such is the method of instruction which Mr. Wood has introduced into n 
| the Edinburgh Sessional School. Regarded merely as a mean of imparting + 
elementary knowledge, it must be allowed to be a vast improvement on a 
: the old plan; and in a moral and religious view, its advantages are incal- “ee 
ss culable. On this subject let us hear Mr. Wood himself: ans 
aia 
l | “Of the changes which their education and new habits have operated upon 1 
4 the characters of our pupils while Within the w alls of the seminary, we have 
ourselves witnessed many very pleasing instances. Many who entered it, and . 
2 that not at the very earliest stave of life, quite ignorant and revardless of et 
t religion, have there become deeply interested in its important truths, and, to 4 
x all appearance at least, strongly impressed with a sense of the moral obliga- Ke 
: ons which it imposes, Some who were originally addicted to lying, and to f 
“ every sper ies of meanness, and were on that account shunned hy their com. * 
panions, have, under the influence of the religious and moral discipline of this 
2 institution, and of that high tone of right fecling and sense of honour whieh it 





infuses, been altered into beings of apparently a quite different stamp. In 
| nothing, however, has such an amendment been more conspicuous than with 
at regard to temper, Often has it been our delight to behold sullenness and 


re discontent converted into gratitude and satisfaction,—to see the gathering 
7 ‘ storm upon the brow dispelled by a single look, and giving way to a mingled 

mile of shame and of evrateful recognition,—and even to hear from the lips Ces 4 
. of the pupils themselves an acknowledgment, that their parents at home had sy 
r remarked a striking change upon their temper, from the period of thei 

r entering our institution, ‘That profane and disgusting language, too, which 

" is elsewhere so Common in this class of society, is here never heard without 


exciting in the minds of the pupils the strongest feelings of horror and aver- 
, ston.”’—Pp, 247, 2418, 


ly In an indirect manner, too, the improvements introduced have tended to 
le quired for the school has induced them to remain tll a master was found 


for them, thus filling up with useful employment that most dangerous 
interval which would have elapsed between the time of their leaving school 


. aid entering on their apprenticeship. Nor has the superior education 
. which they have received had the effect of giving them a distaste for their 
“ Situation in life. | 

, 

: “ Our greatest proficients,” savs Mr. W., “ are still content to © dwell 
; among their own people,’ and to follow the occupations of their fathers, 
a his, indeed, has sometimes been exhibited in a manner that has surprised us. 
: In consequence of the anxiety to vet the system of the Sessional School intro- 
- minnbes 7 other parts of the country, our best scholars have eee _ 
a , r ' e¢ to follow the profession ol teaching. Phis request, though strongly 
; irged, has on more than one occasion been declined by the boys themselves, 


who preferred entering into ordinary mechanical occupations, Stull, however, 
their fondness for their original studies remained. Some of them requested 
“a Permission from their friends to continue at our evening school, while others, 
Nee pater of igen the workshop, plo vacant hon 
2 —* « mele, 
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The method of instruction, of which we have thus endeavoured to brino 
the leading peculiarities before our readers, has already attracted much 
attention in Scotland, and been introduced into many sc!iools in that country, 
both public and private. Our most earnest wish is, that those who live 
south of the Tweed may not long be behind their northern neighbours in 
this nportant respect, and that a mode of teaching, which ts at once s ) ate 
tractive and so eflicacious, may be adopted wherever there are minds to be 
informed, and souls to be tramed up in the love and practice of goodness, 


We have already mentioned that a series of books has been compiled 
expr ssly for the use of the Edinburgh Sessional School,* and, if we niay 
hazard a conjecture, by the same excellent and sensible person, to whom we 
are indebted for the method itself. We have looked throug! these books, 
and can recommend them with confidence to the attention of all those who 
are in any way engaged in the education of children, whether of the poor or 
the rich. In the Old and New Testament Biograplies the references are 
indeed, im our opimon, not sufficiently specific ; in some parts of the 
Second Book the language should have been of a simpler and less elevated 
character; and there is occasionally a dash of orthodoxy, which might as 
well have been omitted ; but these are slight deductions from the merit of 
these books, which, as a whole, contain a more judicious selection of articles, 
and are altogether better adapted to their purpose than any others that we 
know. 


rE WATCHMAN, 
No. IV. 


“ Watchman, what of. the night? Watchman, what of the night? The Watch- 
man said, The morning cometh, and also the night.’ Isaiah xxi. lL], 12 


Tur times of Reformation are, we begin to believe, at last approaching. 
Long have we looked for them, and often have we been disapp unted, In 
hi pe, strugyles had been made against hope, tll doubt and despair began 
to usurp the place of fortitude and confidence. A new era has, however, 
commenced ; something has already been gamed, and more we see pro- 
mised in the signs of thetimes. And did not indications, in various quarters, 
give us reason to hope for better days, yet the courage which the well- 
wishers of their race have drawn from recent events, could not fail to secure 
for their efforts an ample reward of good to their fellow-countrymen. 
Couage begets hope and confidence, and hope and confidence success. 
He that has gained one battle is best fitted to gain others ; and as victory 
leads on to victory, so defeat is followed by defeat. Ind pende ntly of these 


* First Book, 3¢.; Second Book, 1s.; Old-Testament Biography, in the Form 
of Questions, with References to Scripture for the Answers, 6d. ; New-Testament 
ditto, 6¢.; The National School Collection: consisting of Religious and Moral 
Instruction, a Selection of Fables, Descriptions of Animals, Places, Mauners, Ac., 
Historical Passages, and other Instractive and Entertaining Information for Ear Y 
Youth, Je; Instructive Extracts: comprising Religious and Moral Instruction 5 
Natural History ; Elementary Science; Accounts of Remarkable Persons, Places, 
Manners, Awts, aud Incidents: with a Selection of Passages from the British Poet, 
and 4 wions Articles peeve before published, 38. 6d. 
Phese boos may all be had at Duncan’s, in Paternoster-Row. 
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siderations, however, there are indications of a « hanee for the better in 
various quarters. Improvement is talked of; the necessity of it ts admitted 
by many, deplored by a few, and debated by all. Even to a noble and 
valorous Earl the word Reform has not only lost all its wonted terror, but 
sathered associations of a most pleasing character. Amongst various pro- 
ects of reform his Lordship is stated to have placed the following: 


- 


« There is, I say, another reform which | wish to see in the constitution of 


that Right Reverend Bench, and that is, that no translation sha!l take place 
from one bishopric to another, and that the incomes of the prelates shall be 
equalized or proportion d to the duties with which they are charged. wisit 
also to see another change still more important, namely, that no minister 
of the crown shall have the power of appointing to bishoprics, but that the 
clergy shall choose from their own body three or four individuals, whose 
names shall be submitted to the throne. I should, moreover, wish to see 
no removal, except to Archbishoprics and the See of London. ‘There ts still 
ne more article of reform that I should like to see carried into effect, and 
that is, that the members of the Right Reverend Bench should hold seats no 
longer in this house.”’ 

The power of the clergy, as an integral part of the Legislature, has been 
for centuries on the wane. Prior to the Reformation, under Henry VIEL, 
ihe representatives of the lower clergy sat in the Lower House. This privi- 
lege, however, has long since been lost. The Convocation is now lhtle 
more than a name; and, finally, a nobleman, renowned for his attachment 
to things as they have been, ventures to propose a most comprehensive and 
sweeping proscription of clerical privileges. So complete is the Reform 
suggested, that how desirable soever we have regarded it, we have never 
thought of giving utterance to our wishes. Let but the Earl of Winchilsea’s 
proposal be carried into effect—the bishops excluded from the House of 
Lords, the patronage of the church be taken from the hands of the ministers 
of the crown; Jet the salaries of reverend prelates be equalized or propor- 
tioned to the value of their services ; and let no rich reversions tempt the 
digmitanes of the church to hold conscience and duty in light esteem ;—and 
some of the worst eflects of the connexion between church and state will be 
precluded, and religion will regain her Jost empire over the minds of her 
ministers, and through the renovation of their hearts confer ample blessings 
on the people. 

Others have also spoken of church reform, though the Earl of Winchilsea 
has far outstripped them all. On this subject several works have lately 
issued from the press, and more than one of them are the productions of the 
cergy of the establishment. For a series of years even the bishops in their 
Charges have either declared or intimated the existence in the church of 
Serious errors which require rectification. ‘Thus the Bishop of Lincoln, in 
his Charge, delivered im September last, says, ‘* It cannot be dissem- 
bled that there is still ample room for improvement ; that there are deti- 
Clencies to be supplied; that there are abuses to be reformed.” Respecting 
resid nce, his Lordship observes, ‘ If a person, acquainted with the nature 
of the ministerial functions, but unacquainted with the actual state of the 
Established Church, should read this query, his first feeling would probably 
that of extreme surprise. For how can a shepherd tend a flock from 
ok he absents himself 2? In the instrument by which institution 1s con- 
tai, the incumbent Is told that the care and government of the souls of 

parishioners is committed to him. But how can they (his duties hence 
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sons ? Looking only at the obligations which attach to th Ministerial 


arising) be discharged by the minister who is a stranger even to thei p 
character, we must confess that the non-residence of the cler ry Is not men , 
a defect in any ecclesiastical system, but presents at first the appearance of a 
strange and almost unaccountable anomaly. ‘This anomaly, however, exist 
in our church, and exists to a great extent.”’ 

In a similar strain is an article proceeding from a similar quarter, published 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review, on the State and Pr spects of 
ihe Country. Numerous are the points in which the Reviewer tells }y 
readers a reform is necessary. No novelties, it is true, proceed from his 
pen. What he says, hundreds have said before him. But truths which 
are almost worn out by iteration amongst the friends of improvement, 
look fresh and new, and assume a pleasing aspect, in the hands of thos 
who have previously frowned upon them, yet have the power to giv 
them effect. On this account, because we rejoice to see truth in the | 
session of those whose intluence has been shewn in cilectually exclu 
and proscribing the very principles they are beginning to espouse, x 
welcome the appearance of the article to which we have now adverted, 
Exceptions to our approbation, it is true, we might make ; and one, to pre- 
vent our being misunderstood, we must make; we allude to the absurd and 
exploded notion which the Reviewer gravely maintains, that ** education 
and reading have been pushed too far among the lower classes.” Th 
phraseology is somewhat ambiguous. Too far,’? for whom? For th 
lower classes? That is impossible. For those who are interested in the 
continuance of prevailing abuses? ‘That is very true, and a reason with the 
truly benevolent for carrying it still farther. The time has not yet come to 
talk of the over-education of the people when so many thousands of our 
fellow-subjects are destitute of its advantages. Far distant is the day, we 
fear, when we shall be able in truth to say that education is sufficiently 
extended. When all are instructed in the elements of knowledge, and 
especially in the principles of duty, then will be the time, and not before, to 
moot the question of ove r-education. Let every child and every adult in th 
kingdom know not only how to read and write, but, in addition to these 
things, as much else as possible, and by that time, having had some expe- 
rience of the effects of education on the people at large, we shall be na 
condition fairly to estimate the amount of danger which over-education 
threatens. In the mean time, the fear of too much knowledge appears to Us 
like the fear of too much virtue, or too much light, or too much piety. For 
the welfare of man, the larger and richer the amount of these blessings that 
he has in his possession the better. The education of the people 1s n° 
longer an expermment. Facts, that no one can question, declare its value. 
Report after report we have had from various institutions for the education 
of the children of the working classes, setting forth the important truth that 
scarcely any of those who have been submitted to the sacred influences o 
knowledge, have afterwards been found to violate the laws. The Lancs’ 
nan school in Manchester has given education to 14,000, and out of these 
only six had been committed to the town goal. But, say the opponents on 
education, crime has increased, though education has spread. It has: ™ 
spite of education, so baneful is the influence of the abuses which the 
government has allowed to prevail, that crime has increased to an alarming 
extent; and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the friends of education, 
crime can hardly be diminished till our institutions have undergone * 
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borough reformation. Yet so powerful is the influence of education, that in 
the county of Lancaster there took place last year 448 commitments less 
than in the preceding year. 

The mention of a few facts—facts drawn from authentic documents—will 
serve to shew that every ettort should be made not to diminish, but to aue- 
ment, the actual amount of education. In Scotland, the average of those 
who are able to read is about the highest m the world, being one in nine. 
Yet, in this country, we must remember there is another language, and the 
average in our Highlands and Islands is but as one to sixteen or seventeen, 
Remarks of a similar character might be made in reference to Wales; aud in 
England not more than one-half of those who require gratuitous instruction 
are actually in the possession of it, But the condition of Ireland chiefly so- 
licits our attention. By the majority it has, we fear, been forgotten, that 


there is in Ireland a part of the population, amounting to three millions of 


people, who speak the Irish language, and for whose enlightenment scarcely 
wy thing has been done. The Irish Bible complete, has only just left the 
press. No provision has been made for preaching to this vast population in 
their native language, and the few who know any thing of the Bible owe it 
to persons here and there engaged in reading the Scriptures to this much 
neglected people. ‘True, there are Jrish schools; but only for about one 
soulin two hundred, or fifteen thousand out of a population of more than 
three millions. Of children from five to fifteen years of age, there are, it has 
been calculated, in the whole of Ireland, 1,300,000 destitute of education. 
The prevalence of such deplorable ignorance is owing to no inaptitude of 
nature, but to untowardness of circumstances. ‘The native Irish are as 
eager to acquire the means of knowledge as they are prompt to learn. 
Children have been known to acquire the first elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, without a book, without a pen, and without a slate, the place 
of instruction being no other than a grave-yard. The long flat stones with 
their inscriptions were used instead of books, while a bit of chalk and the 
grave-stones together served for all the rest. Evening scholars might be 
mentioned who endeavoured to go on by the help of moonlight, for want of 
a candle; and men and women have acquired the ability to read in so short 
a period, that until the facts of the case are examined, the statement miglhit 
seem incredible; and of the native Irish pupils at this moment, by far the 
largest proportion consists of men and women, many of whom have arrived 
it mature age. 

The Reviewer, towards the termination of his remarks, uses language 
which, more than any thing yet adduced, justifies the expectation we have 
€xpressed, that the times of Reformation are at hand. ‘* If we are to keep 
our place, it is indispensably necessary that every incumbrance should be 
removed which clogs the activity and energy of individuals and the govern- 
ment. Every part of the machine of society must be adapted to the increased 
xertion it is called upon to make. If this be so, every branch of our 
public and private economy, the administration of the affairs of parishes and 
‘ounties, the state of charities, corporations, public schools, colleges, the law, 
te church, and the whole management of our foreign dependencies, must 
Hecessarily submit to examination and amendment. Wealthy as the country 
is, and attached to ancient institutions as it has always wisely been, it can 
ho longer support the burden of plans or proceedings which can be simpli- 
hed or dispensed with. It is utterly impossible that every thing established 


¥ our ancestors should remain for ever untouched either in form or sub- 
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oA variety of concurring circumstances seems to shew that formi- 
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dable difficulties must be encountered by us at no great distance ; and it js 
a sense of duty alone which has induced us to avow the conviction whic! 
has been reluctantly forced upon us. Let the aristocracy of England, let al} 
who have strong influence in thts land, bethink them well what they ar 
about. Let them beware of rash actions and of rash words. Let them lool: 
before they leap.”’ And these views, the writer says, are common to him 
with ** others not less distinguished for talents and sagacity than for station 
and influence, who in private confess that they completely coincide with us 
in the views we have taken, but doubt the expediency of presenting them to 
the public, lest they should depress ourselves or prove encouraging to our 
enemies, 
‘the learned Chillingworth has declared, ‘* The Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants,’’ and this we had thought was at least 
in theory recognized by the Protestant Church of England. It appears, 
however, we have been mistaken. Some years since, Bishop Marsh came 
forward to shew the indispensable necessity for the welfare of the Establish- 
ment that the Prayer-book should be conveyed into the hands of the poor 
jointly with the Bible. And now a writer in the British Critte for April 
mamtams the necessity, that in order to arrive at a knowledge of Divine Re- 
velation, not only the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church should be carefully 
studied, but ** her admirable hturgy and oftices of public worship,”’ * and, 
above all, the especial study of the Fathers of the Church and ancient wr- 
ters of ecclesiastical history, as the best and safest guides to lead to the right 
interpretation of Scripture.” In unison with this, the writer is indignant at 
the idea which Bishop Poynter (a Catholic) has advanced, of the members of 
the Church of England being left * without aid to discover the truths of re- 
ligion by our own solitary judgment.”’ Bishop Poynter contends that no 
particular church, separated from the communion of the Church of Rome, 1s, 
or can be, one in its faith. For where,’ he asks, ‘is the particular 
church separated from the Church of Rome that does not admit this principle 
of private judgment in matters of faith 2”? ** We have already told him,” 
says the British Critic, ‘ the Church of England.”? Well did we know that 
in practice the right of private judgment was a nullity in the Established 
Church, but se arcely should we have been bold enough to deny ita theore- 
tical existence. But we bow before the authority of the church, and may, 
without incurring the charge of misrepresentation, declare in her own words, 
that the Church of England admits not the right of private judgment. To 
learn what the Scripture means, you must consult the articles and the liturgy, 
and the fathers, Alas! when shall we know the meaning of the Scriptures ? 
Ages have debated about the right interpretation of the articles, and many 
people think they were intended to say much and define nothing. But be- 
fore we can know the truths of Sc ripture, we must learn the teachings of the 
articles. ‘Then the fathers are to be mastered. But the fathers surpass the 
glorious uncertainty of the law itself. Any thing and every thing may be 
proved from them, and to heresy and orthodoxy they are alike hostile. That 
they are devoid of important instruction we do not pretend ; but if the object 
had been to enwrap truth in the most revolting and impenetrable obscurity, 
no better devise could have been hit upon than the collected writings of the 
fathers. Yet, through all this confusion and uncertainty, we are to toil our 
way to the understanding of the Scriptures. Common sense asks, Why net 
go direct to the sacred books themselves > Why grope through worse than 
Kgvptian darkness, when by an effort of the will you may at once alight m 
‘he bright and somny land of Goshen? And how, after all this consultation 
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of other men’s opinions, can the mind be brought unprejudiced tothe study 
How can it be obedient to the divine command, * Why 


of Ciod's word ? 
* «© T speak as unto wise men, 


of yourselves judge ye not what ts night ? 
judge ye what [say.’’ "The mind is no longer competent to judge of serip- 
tural truth, no longer free to choose, except, indeed, that which has been 
previously chosen for it. But what plea can be advanced for yielding to hu- 
man authority? If human authority has decided any thing contrary to or 
more than the Bible, it has decided wrong. If it has decided the same as the 
Bible decides, 11 has done a work ot supererogation. But it makes the Bible 
clear. Who knows that? [? How do | know it? By the use of your 
reason. In this, then, is the use of my private judgment conceded, Is it 
the church that knows it? How comes the church by the knowledge? By 
tradition? No. By the decision of its members? Yes. Is not the whole 
made up of its parts? Are not the qualitics of the whole the union of the 
qualities of the parts? Yes. Is any one member of the church infallible ? 
No. Not one free from the liability to error? No. Has not each of its 
members erred in some particular? Yes. How then can the church be 
certainly free from error; and does not the judgment of the church resolve 
itself into the judgment of individuals? If then you maintain the authority 
of the church, you maintain an authority which 1s unworthy of reliance ; 
and even in maimaining that authority, as you do not derive it from tradi- 
ion, you, in fuet, maintain the right of private judgment. 
Consider also that when you refer me to the articles of your church to as- 
sist my inquiries, you have already in your own mind dete rmined their 
truth, ‘This is implied in the fact of your sending me to the study of 
them. Whenee did you learn that they were true? From the Scriptures ? 
Then I will go to the same fountain. From an inward and heaven-de- 
seenced light? That may be evidence to you, it is none to me. From their 
being set forth by the church? ‘Then you admit the church's infallibility, 
and consequently your own, and the sooner you profess yourself a Catholic, 
the better for your consistency. As we have given the very words used by 
the Reviewer in disclaiming the right of private judgment, we are not afraid 
of being thought guilty of misrepresentation. Not, therefore, to corroborate 
our statements, but to shew the extreme to which the writer carries his prin- 
ciples, we cite the following passage: ** The judges and other chief magis- 
trates have the exclusive and unquestionable privilege of declaring what the 
law is, and of exacting obedience to it from all other subjects. But the sta- 
tute-book is their rule, and in interpreting it they avail themselves of the 
dicta of former judges, and the uniform established praciice of the courts,” 
“ Since then it is evident that our church attributes to her rulers at least as 
much power as that which our judges possess in matters of civil polity, we 
would entreat Bishop Poynter to consider how totally groundless, and con- 
sequently how injurious ‘to his own cause and character is his sweeping as- 
sertion, that all the Reformed churches maintain it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the private judgment of every individual is to him the sole rule of 
fath, _ With respect to our own church, we have shewn him that it is false.” 
Before quitting this subject, we may be permitted to say that it has occa- 
sionally appeared to us that even Unitarians defer too much to the opinions 
ot bibheal interpreters. The Bible alone is the best informer of the mind, 
lnguire carefully in each case what it teaches, irrespectively of the opinions 
aan ; re according to our own experienc e, your views will be more 
ar and definite, and more in unison with the general tenor of revelation, 
“ad the fundamental dictates of reason ; the light of divine revelation will 
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sulted —consulted long and carefully—and if needs be, afierwards, and 
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open more fully and luminously upon you, than i previously ol 
you had studied the most celebrated commentators. We do not mean 1 
imply that commentators are useless. In ditliculties their aid may | 
sionally used with advantage. But in all cases the Bible must first b 
before, recourse may be had to the writings of men. In respect of the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel, such need will not be of frequi nt recurrence : 
for as to the poor the gospel was preached, so may the poor understand by 
studying their Testaments all its essential and leading truths. In aceordane 
with these remarks, we deprecate the practice to which we know that som 
biblical students are addicted, of sitting down to read through a commentary 
on the sacred records. A commentary is not to be read, but to be referred 
to. ‘The Bible is the book of study ; the comment the work of reference : 
aud much more rational would it be to attempt the learning of a language by 
perusing the dictionary, than to attempt to understand the scheme of divin 
revelation by studying Hammond or Rosenmiiller. 

The same Catholic Bishop has, in a work entitled Christianity, or the 
l:vidences and Characters of the Christian Religion, attempted to shew the 
mconsistency of orthodox Protestants in rejecting Transubstantiation, whil 
they retain the doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, and a Vicarious Sa- 
erifice. ‘To this the British Critic, in a review of the work, attempts a 
reply. OF its validity our readers shall judge. For ourselves we are fully 
convinced, that to the charge of luconsistency no valid answer can be 
framed ; and were we obliged to defend either the Trinity or ‘Transubstan- 
tiation, we should prefer undertaking the advocacy of the latter. On the 
ground of reason they are both indeed equally untenable, but far greater ts 
the show of scriptural argument in favour of the Catholic than of the Pro- 
testant absurdity. Let us, however, listen to the Protestant advocate. He 
rejects ‘Transubstantiation because ** it is but obscurely and uncertainly re- 
vealed in Scripture, and is certainly repugnant to some self-evident propo- 
tions and ackn wiledged pring iples of natural science.’’ He Furth r Cone 
tends, that the question does not involve a consideration of the qualities of 
spiritual bodies, of which we know nothing, but of natural bodies, the nature 
and component parts of which may be learnt by chemical analysis ; and on 
physical principles the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation can be clearly demon- 

trated false. lirst, then, as to the scriptural evidence. Where is it de- 
clared in express terms that there are three persons in the Deity, and that 
there were two natures inChrist ?> Where, that the merits of Jesus were reck- 
oned to our account > All the evidence adduced in favour of these doe- 
trines is, by the acknowledgment of their advocates, purely inferential, But 
for ‘Transubstantiation the direct and positive declarations of Scripture can 
be cited : ** Take, eat, this is my body ;’? * Except ye eat my flesh and 
drink my blood.’* The body and blood of Christ. are identified with the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist, and this not once, but repeatedly. Far 
superior, there fore, 1S the show of seriptural ( vidence on bel alf ot ‘Transub- 
stantiation than can be alleged in favour of the Trinity or the two natures of 
Christ. Let us then advert to the intrinsic absurdity of the doctrines of the 
Catholic and those of the Protestant; which is the greater? ‘To measure 
absurdity is something like an attempt to measure miracles ; greater and 
less are terms that are not very applicable to subjects of such a nature. But 
we maintain, however these doctrines may appear to their professors, rm 
the Trinity and the two natures of Christ are ona par with any absurdity 
tuat was ever broached. Softened down we know these doctrines, and espe- 











































































cally the first, may be. The Trinity may be made to consist of three as- 
pects, three modes, three manifestations, three somewhats—thus sutlering 
lecrease till it becomes little more than the name of a shadow. But this ts 
sot God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, three persons in one 
God. It is not the ‘Trinity held by the majority, nor the ‘Trinity which 
he language of preachers would authorize, ‘The ‘Trimty of the majority 
ipproaches so nearly to Tritheism, that the metaphysics even of the schools 
would find it difficult to make a distinction between them, since there is no 
diflerence. The tendency of the ordinary services of the Dissenters and 
of the clergy is such as to infuse Tritheism into the minds of the people at 
large, and we have reason to believe that an unsophisticated mind would 
either, through the predominating influence of the Scriptures, remain at- 
tached to practical Unitarianism, or, the teachings of man mastering the 
teachings of the Bible, the dictates of the heart, and the decisions of com- 
mon sense, lapse into the error of ‘Tritheism. No wonder this effect so 
often takes place when the perverting influences commence their operation 
with the first dawn of the intellect ; and no wonder, from the same reason, 
that thousands are unaware of their departure from the simplicity of the 
Christian faith. An instance lately occurred to the writer which shews in a 
striking manner the influence of the church services over the youthful mind. 
\ pupil was reading a lesson in which it was declared that the works of na- 
ture proved the existence of God, and that God was one. In examination 
ihe child was asked among other things, and solely with the intention of 
leading him to the assertion of the lesson, ** How many Gods are there ?” 
Answer, ** Three.’? And we doubt not that the majority of Christians are 
practical Tritheists. Nor is there any definite medium between Tritheism 
and Unitarianism ; for whoever requires ideas instead of words, or accepts 
of words only so far as they are representatives of ideas, must be, it seems 
tous, a Tritheist or an Unitarian, practically if not avowedly. Well, then, 
if Tritheism—or, if that term is preferred, the Athanasian ‘Trinity—is the pre- 
valent doctrine, and the doctrine which naturally results from creeds, litanies, 
articles, and sermons, as they now exist, we must be allowed to contend that 
this dogma is no less absurd than Transubstantiation. If we do not know 
that three cannot be one, and one cannot be three, we know nothing what- 
ever. Itis in vain to have recourse to mystery, and declare we know no- 
thing of the divine nature, because this will serve the purpose of the Hindoo 
equally with that of the Trinitarian. We know something of God, and we 
know enough to declare that the same thing cannot be, and not be, in the 
ame time, place, and respect; and this is all that it is requisite to know to 
make manifest the absurdity that three can be one.-—Let us now advert to the 
doctrime of the two natures of Christ. He is the God-man ; that is, as far as 
we know what is meant, and according to the conceptions of ordinary men, 
ie is at once finite and infinite. Here we have not only absurdity, but 
id as united which are perfectly incompatible ; and how men can reject the 
doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, which maintains the union of that which is 
huite with that which is infinite, and yet retain a doctrine almost identically 
the same, we are at a loss to imagine. But, replies our Critic, the doctrine 
of the Romish Church relates to physical, not to spiritual properties. At this 
we have ho doubt the Pope would vehemently demur. One of the substances 
of umon is in the very teeth of the Reviewer's assertion, spiritual—for God, 
we are told, is blended with the bread, “ But we can analyze the substance, 
id the result will disprove the allegation.’ This is amusing. The Ca- 
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tholic understands the management of mystery too well to assert that the 
outward form of the bread ts changed. At the result of the analysis he 
would remain perfectly undisturbed. In vain would the chemist display 
before him the several elements of the substance analyzed: he would ask 
the analyst if he knew the xafure and essence of these elements, and would 
speedily triumph in the wise man’s confession of his ignorance. But how. 
ever this may be, the Critic must allow that we know as much of man as we 
do of bread ; the qualities of each are open to our inspection; and on the 
ground on which the Protestant avers that the bread cannot be converted 
into God, we athrm that finite and infinite cannot co-exist in the same 
individual. If, however, there is a diflerence between the two cases, the 
ditlerence is so smal] that we cannot give the Protestant credit for prudence 
in atlording his readers an occasion to observe the narrow and almost im- 
perceptible boundary by which the Church of England is separated from 
that naughty old | dy, its mother of Rome. 

But, in reality, *, we think that the Catholic has the best cause, and without 
much skill may, i. a force of apparent Scripture evidence, far superior to 
any thing that can be cited in favour of the Trinity, obtain a complete vie- 
tory over his heretical brother. In the course of lis remarks the Crinc 
complains that the bishop had ‘* tacitly assumed that the doctrine of ‘Tran- 
substantiation is sutliciently revealed ;’’ yet into this very error the com- 
plainant himself falls, when he asserts that “* the incarnation of Christ, and 
his proper Godhead and Atonement, are clearly revealed in Scripture, and 
the truth of which is un quivor ally corroborated by the universal, uninter- 
rupted tradition of the apostolic church.’? Again we must be permitted to 
assert, that these doctrines are not re vealed, Even supposing that they may 
be inferred from Scripture, which we deny, they are not th refore revealed. 
To reveal, is to declare on divine authority, to make known, 1m Clear and 
express terms; not to a not to allude to, not to furnish materials 
from which human faney, right or wrong, may deduce certain inferences. 
If this be revelation, a hund al things may be gathered from Scripture, and 
called the revealed will of God, which may be true or false—a hundred con- 
clusions have been drawn by ill-regulated minds, which ex perience and 
common sense have long since exploded. Nothing can merit the name of 
revelation which is not st tated so that all who read can forthwith understand 
the teaching. If a process of reasoning be necessary to discover the tenet, 
Hf along mduction of particulars, if it be gathered from a multiplicity of real 
OF supposc d intimations, such a tenet is a doctrine of mference, and not a 
doctrine of re velation==8 doctrine not learnt trom the simple declaration of 
God, but made up by the mind of man, striving to interpret the hidden or 
fancied meanings of the language of Seripture. ‘To such deductions the 
term revelation can be applied only in a loose and inaccurate manner; ab d 
equally, if not with more propriety, may the Theist and the moralist con- 
tend that they have the author ty of reve lation for the inferences which they 
draw from the works and ways of God. Let our orthodox brethren, then, be 
reminded, that in admitting their de ctrines to be doctrines of inference, they 
resign for them all rightful claim to be doctrines of revelation, — Inferences 
from revelation they may, if they will, designate them ; no higher title can 
they merit ; but there is an essential difference between the revealed doc- 
trines of the Testament, and the deductions which men think may be drawn 
from certain language there — ‘The first partakes of the certainty of 
divine declarations ; the second, of the uncertainty of human judgment, aud 
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until it is found that man, or any body of men, are infallible, the deductions 
from Scripture will be far inferior in authority to scriptural declarations ; 1 
other words, inference will be inferior to revelation. : 

Rut the writer calls to his aid another weapon; a weapon which we had 
thought the Catholic claimed as his exclusive property—tradition, The 
doctrines of orthodoxy are, it seems, corroborated by the universal, uninter- 
rupted tradition of the apostolic church. ‘The apostolic church! what 
church is that? Surely not the English. Long and thorny would be the 
road through which our Lord Bishops would have to travel to reach and 
connect themselves with the apostles. ‘Their derivation they surely would 
hardly like to trace through so foul a source as the Roman Church. And 
even if so, they acknowledge the legitimacy of the descent of the successor 
of St. Peter; and he would quickly adduce pregnant arguments to shew that 
on the head of tradition ‘Transubstantiation was equal at least to the doc- 
trine of the two natures and that of original sin. And should these Right 
Reverend Fathers in God endeavour to descry in the early ages a connecting 
huk between the English branch of the church and the apostles, we are 
not without fears that the mist which overhangs the history of this country 
in the first century of our era would remain impenetrable to stronger vision 
than even a bishop in pursuit of his lineage would be found to possess. 
And certain are we, notwithstanding the fearless assertion of the Reviewer, 
that no little trouble would have to be encountered by any one who should 
enter on the task of tracing up to the times of the apostles, in **a universal, 
uninterrupted tradition,” the doctrines now dignified with the imposing 
tite of orthodoxy. Of all mutable things orthodoxy is amongst the most 
mutable; and we will venture to assert, that in no two centuries of the 
Chnstian church has it in reality been precisely the same. _ Its outward 
form, as seen in creeds and articles, may, after the eighth century of our era 
down to the Reformation, have remained without material alteration, At 
that pe riod it underweut a thorough change m= many important particulars ; 
ond, as far as creeds and confessions could hold so fleeting a thing, it has to 
the present day remained not unlike itself. But as entertained by the mind, 
in all that constitutes its reality, it has been, is, and will be, ever changing, 
ever new, So then we grudge not the Critic any corroboration in favour of 
the Trinity, &c., which he may derive from the ** universal, uninterrupted 
tradition of the church.” 


JESUS’ ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
Niet op glinstcerende wielen, BiItperpyk, 


Not upborne on gliitering wheels, 
Not in gold, triumphal car, 
Purple-clad as monarchs are; 
Not on plume-deck’'d steed of war, 
Snorting fiery sparks afar, 
Prancing on his tutored heels— 
Foaming, while the curb restrains 
Wayward will and boiling veins. 
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Jesus’ Entry into Jerusalem. 


Not with civie swords and staves, 
Nor the tambour’s doubling beat, 
Nor the trumpets’ shrill repeat ; 
Such as princely heroes greet, 
Welcoming victorious feat, 

When the flag of glory waves 
In the pomp of splendour high— 
But in silent majesty. 


Not with mastick and with myrrh, 
Styrax-leaves that crackling rise 
Incense curling to the skies, 
Sparks of gold to dim the eyes— 
But on beast that all despise, 

Salem sees her conqueror ; 

David's long-expected Son, 
Ile—too great for earthly throne. 


Idumean palms they bear— 
See! a joyous father-land, 
Hails him with uplifted hand; 
They are bound in transport’s band, 
Eye ‘and heart inflamed they stand, 
Spreading out their garments there ; 
Ti is the Prince of. Judah’s stem, 
Lo! he comes to reign o’er them. 


Sing the glad Hosannali! sing ! 
Wilderness—and wind—and dell— 
Hail! the Hope of Israel ; 
Mountains sink—and valleys swell 
Songs of victory—victory tell. 

Let heaven's highest arches ring, 

Tis the angels” daily hymn, 
Tis the theme of Seraphim. 


Blow the trump of victory, blow! 
Clash the cymbals —tune the flute, 
Harp, and horn, and lyre, and lute— 
Wake and shout—let none be mute, 
Laurel-garlands shall be strew’d; 
Ours are noble 'r victories now— 
This is Judah’s lion heir, 
lor his conquering march prepare ! 


Not with shouts of thundering power, 
Not with wild delirious sound, 
Tearing through the clouds around, 
Sh: king r the atfrighted ground, 

Re nding heaven's o ‘er-circling bound, 
Like a storm—in fearful hour ; 
But in tenderness and rest, 
Lo! he comes serenely blest. 
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Peace is with him—heaven and bliss ; 
He hath vanquished death and hell, 
He—the great Immanuel, 

Of all blessings deepest wl 
Ruler of God's citadel, 

No vain sword of steel is his— 

’Tis with spirits purged from sins, 
That he combats, that he wins. 


He, the Prince of light and life, 

He, our eldest brother, goes 

To redeem us from our woes— 

To subdue our mightiest foes, 

Heaven to win—and hell oppose— 
High above all mortal strife, 

He, Redeemer, he shall save 

From the prison of the grave. 


Tyrant of the world, begone ! 
Thou hast reign’d—thy rule is o'er 
Thou mayst sway the world no more ; 
Jesus drives thee from the door : 
All- destroying —darkening power, 
Monster! know thy reign is done— 
Death and hell, receive your doom— 
For your vanquisher i is come. 


Angels! that ere morning’s damps, 
Told or sang the heavenly tale 
To the shepherds in the vale, 
And o’er Bethlem’s lowly stall 
Pour’d out songs of joy for all, 
Come with lyres, and come with lamps, 
Come, in all your bright array, 
’Tis your Monarch’s festal day. 


Hang no scarlet tapestry, 
Spread no cloth of golden glare— 
No emblazoned robes prepare ; 
This is David's Son and Heir, 
He is come to save and spare, 
Bending from his throne on high, 
To earth's deepest misery 
On the cross for man to die ! 


Earth ! bow down—bow down—in prayer ; 


Dust of earth ! look round and see 
When was greatness great as he ; 
Slaves ! his death hath made ye free ; 
Men! through him as Gods ye be; 

O what brother-love is here ! 

Did affection ever glow 

In a heart, like this? Ono! 
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the Sleeping Child, 


Melt to water, mortal men ! 
Glow and tlame in joy and praise ; 
Sing in more than Angel lays— 
Jesse’s Branch ! to thee we raise 
Deathless songs in deathful days, 
Conscience turns to thee again ; 
Bows the head and bends the knee— 
Cleanse our heart—to hallow thee. 


Know that he your g griefs hath borne, 
Purged your sins—ye Adam's clay * 
Weakness, sighs, despair—aw ay ! 
Heaviness and erief —he gay ! 
Pierce the night and spring to day ; 

He hath saved ye. Why forlorn ? 
Hallelujah ! hymns divine— 

"Tis enough—for he is mine, 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


How beautiful an Infant's sleep ! 

The rounded cheek, the fair high brow: 
Pity that sorrow ere should break 

Upon a mind so cloudless now ! 


Yet come it will, and that fair boy’s 
Now open brow and guileless mind 
Will eager join the busy world, 
Where joys unmix’d he thinks to find. 


Soon will Reality’s rough touch 
Efface the sketch which Hope had made— 
And quick dispelling one by one, 
All the bright hues of fancy fade. 


And then come wild excitement’s joys, 
And madd’ ning pleasure’ s syren song ; 
To the dark gulf of guilt and pain, 
With the full tide he’s borne along. 


But stall one spark of light remains, 
Like the light spray on yon dark river, 
More bright for the deep gloom around, 
And not like it to sink for ever. 


No, that bright flame immortal is, 
Sull pointing to the peaceful skies, 
7 through the clouds and storms of life, 
\ glorious sun to heay’n shall rise. 
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THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR WoDRow.* 


lr Biography is a singularly engaging and valuable branch of Literature, 
we may be allowed to consider [ee/lesiastical Biography as possessing at- 
tractions and communicating benefits all its own, To the philosopher and 
eeneral scholar the lives of men of merited celebrity in the annals of Reli- 
vion—men of intellectual, devotional, and moral eminence, who bore a 
conspicuous part in the diffusion or the defence of what they regarded as 
Truth, Liberty, and Goodness—present a richly interesting spectacle, In 
the characters and the history of such persons we see the mind under the 
sway of the strongest principle of human conduct : we behold these indivi- 
duals undauntedly acting or nobly suffering; and can trace the influence of 
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their labours, sacrifices, and writings, on the situation of their contempo- 
raries and of posterity. We read in their memoirs a portion of the records 
of their age; while the intermixture of anecdotes of their private and do- 
mestic life with the narrative of their behaviour in public, not only heightens 
our sense of the reality of the whole, but affords us a seasonable relief, as 
we peruse many a melancholy page, which relates the crueltics, and immor- 
talizes the victims, of Persecution. To a numerous class of readers ecclesi- 
astical biography has yet superior recommendations. They who study it 
with any degree of the spirit, in which it is usually composed, and with 
feelings in some measure allied to those of the respective subjects of it, will 
find it particularly conducive to their religious improvement. — It will instruct, 
warn, Teprove, animate, support, console and guide them, and considerably 
advance their cultivation of personal frith and piety. With this view, it is 
not rejuisite that our own creeds and discipline exactly accord with those of 
the men whose biography we are reading. Our affections are here exercised 
still more than our judgment. What we survey—what call forth our admi- 
ration and sympathy —are religious principle and a sense of religious obliga- 
tion. Now, happily, this principle is found to subsist among the members 
of various and even conflicting denominations. In every age and church, 
there have been persons who truly served God and wrought righteousness, 
and who, seeing him that is invisible, and governed by the influences of the 
world to come, were signally pure and widely useful ; and surely we may 
receive important lessons from their examples, although our opinions and 
our circumstances are not precisely the same with theirs! Nor, again, 1s it 
hecessary that the ecclesiastical biographer always pres us with memo- 
rials of those who are already known to fame. He is well employed in 
sometimes bringing to light the records of individuals of surpassing excel- 
lence, concerning whom nothing had previously been laid before the world, 
It is most of all gratifying and instructive to meet with notices of such cha- 
racters in the style and form in which the biographical document was origi- 
nally framed. Many a pleasing association of thought then mingles with 
the perusal. The edifice of * the olden time,”’ the mansion of our sires, is 
more reverend and beautiful for its being accompanied with furniture of the 
same date, and perfectly in character with the building. Carried back to 
years long gone , we are thus made contemporaries with our honoured 
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* Life of James Wodrow, A. M., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow, from 1692 to 1707. Written by his Son, Robert Wodrow, A. M., Minister of 
the Gospel at Eastwood. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Cadell, London, 1820. 
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progenitors, and can enter more completely into the spirit of the events ay 

deeds, of which we become the witnesses. A biographer so ancient, a moe. 
morialist coeval with his subject, at once supplies future historians with moa. 
terials, and enables us either to establish or to rectify, either to illustrate o, 
to impugn, the narratives drawn up by authors of a far later age. 

As we mark the firm and high-minded consistency, the uncompromising 
fortitude, of many of our ancestors, and then glance at the manners and 
character of several of their descendants, the sight gives rise to mingled feel. 
ings. Surveying one side of the picture, we are tempted to exclaim, 
“There were giants in the earth in those days.’? On beholding the reverse, 
we are disgusted and mortified by that indifference to the voice of religion, 
which is shewn by not a few who bear their name, and are exempted from 
their perils. It is truly paicful to view any, of whom we might have hoped 
better things, fainting beneath the sickly, luxurious breezes, the sunshine 
and the smiles of prosperity, and becoming the sport of fashion and the de- 
termined votarics of the world. Of many an enlightened confessor, of a 
former period, we could at most say, as Homer of Diomede, 
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We are grateful, nevertheless, for our acquaintance with some delightful ex- 
amples of religious integrity in private life; examples of men who, prefer- 
ring above all things the answer of a good conscience towards God, give 
proof, by their steady resistance to the blandishments of their situation, that, 
if other days returned, they would be as inflexible under a tyrant’s man- 
dates, his frowns, or his sword, as they are amidst the solicitations of Gain, 
Pleasure, and Ambition. 

These retlections have been suggested to us by an interesting little volume, 
on the perusal of which the reader, we think, will share in our sentiments 
and feelings. For the Life of Professor Wodrow we are indebted to the pen 
of the well known, the faithful, and pious historian, of “ the sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland :’’* it contains the memoirs of his honoured father, 
and was designed to be published by the late Dr. John Campbell, of Edin- 
burgh, in consequence of whose death the final editorship devolved on some 
of his friends and brethren in that city. We make an extract from the dd- 
vertisement : : 


** In drawing up the memoir of him (Professor Wodrow |, his son appears 
to have been actuated, not only by the laudable wish to preserve the memory 
of an excellent father, but also by the desire, which formed his ruling pa 
sion through life, to throw light on the transactions of the Church of Scot- 
land, and on the lives of her most distinguished ministers. Besides what r- 
lates to the Wodrow family, the memoir will be found to contain notices ¢on- 
cerning several contemporaries of his father, facts respecting the public al- 
fairs of that eventful period, and important information as to the state ol 
theological instruction both before and after the Revolution, which are not 
be found elsewhere. It discovers the same industry in collecting, and honesty 
in stating, facts, and is written in the same plain and unambitious style as the 
author's history. * * * *. It is printed exactly from a manuscript in the 


* Hist. ot James Biss &e., by the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, p. 208, “ Wodrow, 
whose veracity is above suspicion.” See, too, p. 288. Other testimonies to th 
merit of his Hist., &c., appear in the Advertisement to the New Edit, 4 Vols 
sro. 1828.) now in the course of publication at Glascow. 
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author's own hand-writing, which is in the possession of one of his de- 


scendants. 
“ The late pious and learned Dr. John Campbell, of Edinburgh, took the 


principal charge of this publication, which having been one of the last of his 
earthly cares, and having been completed on the day of his funeral, has thus 
acquired a melancholy interest, which cannot fail to recommend it to the sur- 
viving friends of that judicious divine, who, during the decline of his strength, 
continued as earnestly devoted as ever to the promotion of those sacred stu- 
dies in which he had Jong attained distinguished eminence.” 


James Wodrow, the subject of this memoir, and fourth son of Robert 
Wodrow, of the Hill of Eglishame, was born Jan. 2, 1637. He received 
his academical education in the University of Glasgow, where he proceeded 
M. A., in 1659. Here he applied himself to the study of Divinity. At this 
period, a dark cloud hovered over the Scottish church. The Presbyterian 
discipline and the creed of Calvin, in an attachment to which this young 
man had been strictly educated, were in imminent hazard of being laid 
aside for episcopal government, the English liturgy, and Armimian tenets. 
Days of the sword, both military and civil, were approaching; flight, con- 
fiscation, imprisonment, war, and capital executions. ‘Together with the 
deepest impressions of religion, James Wodrow seeins to have united more 
than an usual share of diffidence : nor is it unlikely that the aspect of the 
limes increased his tendency to low and desponding spirits. Not that either 
his situation or his temperament made him inactive as a teacher of Chris- 
tianity. He preached requently, even before the /éberty of 1687, and was 
in habits of intercourse with some of the most venerable of the fathers of 
his church. His o ening talents and virtues were known to Rogers, Baillie, 
Gordon, &c.; and he visited Guthrie* and Cargill,t in prison, on the eve 
of their sealing their testimony in behalf of religious and civil freedom with 
their blood. But the long and troubled interval between 1661 and 1687 
was chiefly useful to him, as it supplied an opportunity, of which he well 
— himself, of augmenting his treasures of theological and scriptural 
earning.+ 

On the indulgence,g Mr. Wodrow went immediately into Glasgow, and 
often preached there and in the neighbourhood. ‘The Synod which met in 
this city, in September, 1687, recommended to him the charge of youth who 
had the Christian ministry in view. ‘They further urged the united Presby- 
‘ery of Glasgow to employ their interest with him to enter on this office 
without delay. Accordingly, he and his family removed thither in January, 
1588, By means of his influence, and partly as the result of the maltreat- 
ment of his son [Robert] in the public grammar-school, the private teaching 
of Latin and Philosophy was set up in Glasgow. He was soon called to be 
one of the ministers of the city ; the invitation coming from ministers, el- 
ders, and others, and * not bearing,” says the biographer, ‘ the attestation 
of the Presbytery””—a practice which seems to have been introduced since 
the Revolution." Soon afterwards, he suffered two heavy afflictions, in the 
loss first of his wife,|| and then of a very intimate and beloved friend. 
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’ hilng's Hist. of Scotland (1800), Vol. Il. pp. 16, 17. 
urnet’s Hist. of his own Time (1753), Vol. IL. 324. 
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an For some time he was private tutor to the young Lord Blantyre, at Cardovald, 
tar Paisley. , ; 


§ 1687, 

, margaret, mother of Mr. Robert Wodrow. 
The Rer. Mr. Rogers. , 
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Under these, nevertheless, he was much relieved by the happy change in 
public affairs, which occurred towards the conclus'on of 1O8~. Both as a 
yastor and a tutor,* he found his usefulness considerably increased ; and he 
had a large share in the task of improving the discipline and the judicial for- 
mularies of the Scottish church. In the spring of 1692, he was appointed 
Professor of Theology in the University of Glasgow : in the autumn of the 
same year, he was a second time married ; and in his domestic as in his 
public relations he appears to have been eminently respectable and happy. 
But sedentary habits and close study brought on comp!aints which frequently 
assail literary men, and which were tending to shorten his days. [In 1706, 
he was deprived by death of his son and promised colleague, Alexander 
Wodrow: and within the next eighteen months he himself was removed 
from the world. 

Various domestic circumstances and anecdotes are recorded in this volume; 
and not a few which regard the existing state of the Church of Scotland, the 
sufferings of its ministers and members, and the mode in which theology 
was then taught. On these and on some kindred topics we proceed to 
transcribe passages by which we ourselves have been impressed. 

The following paragraphs introduce the memoir : 


“When T have a design of making all the collections I can now recover 
concerning the lives of persons in this church and nation [the Scottish] re- 
markable for picty and usefulness, the apostolical rule 5 Tim. v. 4] of shew- 
ing first piety at home, and requiting parents, seems to lead me to begin with 
my worthy and excellent father. 

‘In many respects, I may be reckoned a most unfit hand for writing his 
life, being so nearly related to him; and could I have thought of any who 
would have undertaken this, they should have cheerfully have had all my 
materials communicatt to them. Butif in many respects I am unfit for this 
task, in other respects I must look on myself as in case to give not a few 
matters of fuct relative to him, which others have not had opportunities of 
knowing ; having enjoyed the happiness of living under his parental care till 
I was about twenty-five years of age, and any short hints he saw fit to leave 
behind him with respect to himself, with his publick discourses, and other 
learned and pious performances of his, being in my hands.”—Pp. |, 2. 

Mr. Robert Wodrow thus prefaces his account of his father’s descent and 
parentage : 


** There is a natural kind of inclination in the most part to know and in- 
quire into their descent, and the forefathers whence they come. Whence 
this flows, I need not here inquire: it may be there is more of pride and a 
foolish fondness to those we are sprung of in this than any real advantage. 
It’s a very awful consideration, that, if the computation of a very great man 
hold, could we run up our descent to about one hundred and thirty gener 
tions, we would [should] land in the first Adam, who was of the earth, earthy. 
The great matter here is to know, that as we have born the image of the 
earthy, so we bear the image of the heavenly.’—P. 5. 


Passing over some less interesting notices, we select a passage which de- 
scribes an academical usage : 


. af fj 
** Tt was then (1659) customary to have at their publick graduations - 
the University of Glasgow] what came under the name of an Invocation, ™ 
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Atterwards, when appointed Professor, he resigned the pastoral charge. 


number of his pupils was rery considerable. 
+ We scrupulously retain the pliraseology of the times and people. 
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nature of which, as far as I have heard it, was thus) The examinations of 
candidates of universities was in those days some more exact and close than I] 
fear it is at this time, when learning suffers by the too easy admission of 
many without exact trial, to the honorary trial of Master of Arts.* And 
their trial was not only personal but comparative ; and after the examinators 
were satisfied as to the merits of the candidates, then to encourage a just 
emulation in the pursuit of studies, they proceeded to a comparative judg- 
ment upon them; and as they were found to have made advances in learning 
upon trial, their names were noted down, and the public cryer of the College 
according to that list invocat them from the place where they were met, in 
the audience of all the students, the gentlemen invited to the solemnity, and 
the masters, and in the order in which they were invocat they came out and 
walked after their regent to the place of laureation ; and when their abilities 
and progress was [were] judged equal, then two were called in a breath, and 
they walked at other’s sides. 

“It seems it fell to my father’s share on the day of laureation, to be first 
invocat with another; and they came out at other’s hands, next to their re- 
gent, and the rest followed one by one as invocat, in their procession. I 
remember to have heard my father tell, that the E. of Eglintoun being in 
Gilasgow the cay of the laureation, was invited by the masters to the so- 
lemnity, and came. He knew nothing about my father ;+ but when he ob- 
served Jacobus Wodrow first in the invocation, he asked about him and whose 
son he was, and finding him his factor’s son, after the solemnity was over he 
came to him and took him by the hand, and told him how satisfied he was 
that he was so well liked by his masters, t and took out three or four broad 
pieces of gold and gave him, and said, Take these and buy books with them. 
Such was the regard persons of rank had for learning, and the plain hearty 
friendship of those days.”—Pp. 18—20. 

We do not mean to intimate a doubt concerning either the “ regard” 
which this Earl of Eglintoun had for learning, or his “ plain, hearty 
friendship,” when we observe that it is probable he was chiefly attracted 
by the circumstance of his factor’s§ son being so distinguished a student. 
lhe titled Aristocracy of the present age and of the United Kingdom are 
more generally and more efficiently patrons of literature than their predeces- 
sors ; though it must be acknowledged that there is still ample room for the 
extension of such patronage. 

The biographer, in sketching his mother’s character, sets before us a fine 
picture of female intrepidity,|| and, at the same time, enables us to conceive 
of the dangers which, at that period of our history, surrounded the Presby- 
terian ministers of Scotland: 


“ Margaret Stair, my mother, was of a stature rather low than tall, ofa 
sweet and comely countenance, and a person of singular prudence and dis- 
cretion, and noted for the management of a family. She had a firmness and 
courage that is not usual; and it was very supporting and encouraging under 
the hardships and sufferings of this unhappy time to her husband, She was 
ae discomposed, and of a happy presence of mind in all exigencies. 

instance I'll notice, of no great importance in itself, but a pretty plain 





ee 





f y We fear that this evil yet exists, and heartily wish that measures were — 
oF its removal, 
__t This is explained below——“ he asked whose son he was.”” The examination 
a Glasgow, for the degree of M. A , appears to have been stricter than at present, 
ambridge men will be reminded of the brackets, &c. 
? Memoir of R. Wodrow, by Dr. Burns, (prefixed to the new edit, of the Hist., 


&e.,) p. ii. 


§ P.7, 
| See another, in which Mrs, Wodrow is also the principal figure, pp. 61—64. 
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proof of what Lam upon While living at Glasgow, my father was denounced 
and forced to go out of the way for some days. In his absence a Presbyterian 
minister or preacher,* a friend of his, came to see ber at her house. An 
information had been lodged against him, and a party of soldiers Lad a com. 
mission to apprehend him. He had been observed, by one who was dogging 
him, to come up to my father’s house; immediately the soldiers were ac- 
quainted, and five or six came and found him with my mother, and told him 
he was their prisoner. They were in the hall, which was the room that was 
the first landing-place in the house, the common entry to the rest of the 
rooms, and had the common door to the whole in it. The children were out, 
and only a servant within. Mrs. Wodrow, when the soldiers came in, put on 
a very cheerful countenance, and desired them to sit down till her friend (1 
think it was Mr. James Hay) went into another room and put on clean linens, 
since he must go to prison; and ordered the servant to the cellar to bring up 
some ale to the gentlemen,+ and gave her orders as unobservedly as she 
could, to put the key into the door, as she came up, and after she had set 
down the ale to go out again. My mother entertained the soldiers the best 
way might be, with bread and drink, till her husband’s friend came to them ; 
and when she had vot him near the door, under pretext of speaking to him, 
she quickly turned him out before her, and pulled the dvor with the key with 
her, and locked the party fairly in. ‘The soldiers, too late, found themselves 
fairly tricked, and bawled out at the windows terribly, and threatened bloodily. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hay (1 shall call him) got fairly off, and my mother sent up 
one of the neighbours to open the dvor, and let out the prisoners. They 
searched for her in the neighbourhood, and found her not, and not thinking 
proper to aa sag! the trick put on them, she met with no further trouble at 


that time.”—Pp. 55—57. 


Professor Wodrow's method of teaching Divinity is amply described. 
We shall copy some of * his advices to the Theologues :”’ 


“ You may remember I have told you, that the school learning of humanity 
and philosophy is of perpetual use to you, and that things more necessary 
must be preferred to things less necessary, and a competency of them kept by 
repetition as subservient to your main design.” 

“Give more time to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 2 Tim. iii. 9. 
Keep what you have learned, 2 Tim. iii. 14. * * * * There are many mis- 
takes here, such as thinking if once you are masters of what you are learning, 
you will not forget it; and that when you are making some progress in your 
studies, it is below you either to give or take account of yourselves, as to what 
you formerly have learned and understood.” 


Do not satisfy yourselves with a superficial and indistinct knowledge of 
what you read; but continue to read and meditate on what you are about, till 
you have some satisfaction on each point, before you go on to another. 

* Be much and frequent in revising what you have formerly read and 
received; and at every revising make some reflections on what you have 
received only fide humana, and by education, and what truths you have 
received upon their own evidence, et fide divina, and consequently, observe 
carefully what tenets of the common opinion, both among philosophers an 
divines, appear grounded on self-evidence and the Scriptures, and are to be 
received fide divina, and what not; particularly what of the commonly- 


* In the Scottish Church a preacher is a licensed minister not yet placed, or coal 
Uled with a parochial charge. . 

t+ ‘The soldiers employed on these occasions looked for such entertainmen® 
Some of our readers will recollect a scene described in the first edition of ¢ 
Mortality. 

: A Scottish word occurring in Wodrow’s Hist., &c., and elsewhere. 
ously means to disclose. In the same dialect we have propine, propone, Kc. 
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received opinions are sound or unsound, appear rational, or imply absurdities, 
are Christian, or only handed down to us from Pagans, and schoolmen, in 
many respects worse than Pagans.” 


“Whatever you neglect, forget not your pensum quotidianum lectionis 
hibliew, Psa. i. 2,3. Be acquainted well with the originals, and authentic 
editions of the Old and New Testament) I know not how any Christian 
scholar can have peace, or how a minister can be conscientious about his 
work, that is ignorant of these, or expect success in dependence upon God, 
when he sinfully neglects this principal mean of all sound and saving know. 
ledge and practice.* 


“ Beware of indiscreet visiting one another at your chambers ‘There are 
two kinds of visits : one of civility, which need to be only at the time of your 
gathering and departing from the University; the other is of familiar friend- 
ship and intimacy. In these many exceed in frequency, and thereby much 
precious time is wasted, and stolen foully from more necessary work ; and an 
excess here may be also in their unseasonableness, when in the forenoon, or 
after six at night..—Pp. 134, &c. 


On another important topic le says, 


“ Let there be neither stops nor indecencies of the voice in delivery. Let 
the voice be whole, equal, and audible. All the foresaid may fall under a 
suitable pronunciation. That the voice be audible, whole through, and equal, 
rightly pointed and pathetic. Where these are, affections will break forth 
generally, love, joy, courage, and a concerning zeal, or zealous seriousness, 
as being concerned both with the matter spoken, and for the good of the 
hearers.” 

“A good memory and judgment, with much reading, leads a man to 
accomplishments, satisfying to himself and to the judicious. But the greatest 
learning and parts are of no account with the vulgar, unless there be a 
plausible pronunciation and expression suited to their faney, i. e. prompt, 
pathetic, ke. 

“ Promptitude, then, in the three principal languages, with the technolo- 
gemata [terms of art] of philosophy and divinity, brings a person in vogue 
and some repute for learning among learned men; but promptitude in 
lingua vernacula does this among the vulgar: and, therefore, such as are 
talkative, et maxime loquaces, are the darlings of the vulgar.”—Pp, 142, &e. 


re quotations are designed chicfly for specimens of the matter 
and the style of this volume of biography. ‘The extracts that we go on to 
make, will be shorier, and call for some remarks, in the way of explanation 
of animadversion. 

In noticing John, a nephew of Professor Wodrow, the biographer says, 
that “ after a good education, and sirict profession for some years, he was 
80 far left of God as to turn to the damnable delusions of the Quakers.” 
[P..9.] This is harsh language indeed, if the epithet here applied to the 
characteristic tenets of the society of Friends be used in the broad and 
popular sense. Candour prompts the hope that the writer employs it in 
the more restricted meaning of ‘* what merits condemnation or censure.”’ 
At the period, however, of which Mr. Robert Wodrow treats, and during 
his own life-time, the Quakers would be particularly obnoxious to Presby- 


* So Dr. John ‘Taylor [Iutrod. to Scrip. Div.] : “ | do solemnly charge you that 
you do coustantly, carefully, impartially, and conscientiously attend to evidence, as 
it lies in the Holy Scriptures.” 1 
_ + The reader will allow for some variations from this Mteral direction : however, 
ite, and especially nocturnal visits, should always be avoided by students, 
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terians as well as to Episcopalians: their opinions and their character are 
now weighed in a more equal balance. 

Francis Wodrow, another of the professor’s nephews, was made prisoner 
at Bothwell engagement,* and perished in the ship * which was wilfully 
lost with the prisoners in Orkney, 1679."" It is observable that Hume spe aks 
of these state-victims as ‘* unfortunately perishing im the voyage.” + 

Among many valuable remarks taken from Professor Wodrow’s diary, 
we meet with the following : 


* Regular reformation by the magistrate is liable to many more defeets 
than popular reformation, by mobs, (as some call them,) as appears by com- 
paring England with Scotland, and generally through the history of all the 
Reformed churches.” 


The same aphorism, if we may so call it, occurs afterward, but in Latin, 
which has been thus translated : 


“A reformation regularly commenced by the magistrate often labours 
under many defects, and is only a halt reformation ; such, for instance, as 
that of England. In like manner, the present reformation of the church and 
universities of Scotland, so far as conducted by the people, was complete ; 
but no sooner had it become regular, than it was converted into a half refor- 
mation.’—Pp. 108, 111. 


It will be fair to hear the late Bishop of Worcester on the other side. 
Dr. Hurd* considers it to have been an advantage of the reformation from 
Popery that it was not carried on with us in a precipitate tumultuary 
manner, as it was, for the most part, on the continent ; on the other hand, 
it advanced, under the eye of the magistrate, by slow degrees, nay, it was, 
more than once, checked and kept back by him.”’ 

No reformation in religion can be so desirable as that which the deliberate 
and tranquil expression of the public mind effects. This is what Professor 
Wodrow styles * popular reformation.’ Magistrates and mobs are alike 
bad reformers. The work of reformation is beyond their province and 
capacity. But for the excesses and outrages which have often accompanied 
the changes of national religion, they are principally answerable, whose 
froward retention of corruptions and abuses occasions the turbulence of 
mnovation.§ 

We next copy Professor Wodrow’s advice to his second son, who had 
recently been licensed as a preacher : 

“T mind after I was licensed, my father gave me his advice to write alll 
delivered, and for some years to keep close by my papers. He said it was the 
safest way, and would bring me to a habit of diligent study, and noticizg well 
every thing I delivered to God’s people from his word, ‘which was a matter 
of the last importance to me and others. This I have obeyed, and I fear am 
too much tied down by custom to my papers.”—Pp. 169, 170. 


The counsel was excellent. By obeying it, Mr. Robert Wodrow became, 
as we learn from Dr. Burns,|| at once a most judicious and a most popular 


preacher: and it was his own humility that dictated his fear of being the 
slave of his notes. 


. 10, 
Hist. of England, Vol. VILL. 116. (1793. 
Sermons at Lincoln's Inn, Vol. I. No. xiii. 
Bacon's Essays, No. xxiv. 

Memoir, &c., p. iv 
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To his father’s enlightened suggestions he had been much indebted in yet 
earlier life : 

“T remember, when I was very young, a little after our coming to Glasgow, 
and reading Latin, I turned a little discouraged One day my father observed 
it, and asked me what ailed me. I said I did not find that satisfaction in 
reading my grammar and Latin books, and found little that way as to any 
thing that was serious and relative to eternity, of which I had some thoughts, 
though, alas, very raw, then and since. My father said, ‘ Robin, your know- 
ledge is but small ; but you would [should] remember, when you are reading 
vour book, and repeating Despauter’s* rules, if you have Giod’s glory before 
vou, and serving him and your generation, you are as really serving God, and 
he is as well pleased with you, as if you were praying and reading the Scrip- 
tures.’ This was of use to me.”—Pp. 168, 169. 

The record of such admirable observations, will, we trust, be of use to 
many others. 

On the eve of his entrance into public life, Professor Wodrow laboured 
under extreme modesty, and was thus animated by Mr. Robert Blair : 


“* Mr. Blair asked him, what in himself discouraged him, for he found his 
master at Glasgow had a good opinion of him. Mr. Wodrow answered, I 
am so blate and diffident, and so much overrun with slavish fear in public, 
that I think God does not call me to look to serving him in the ministry ; and 
even in my discourses in the hall, though Mr. Baillie allows me all the fami- 
liarity and friendship 1 can desire, yet, after | have mandated my exercises, 
my slavish terror confounds me so that I am in hazard of losing what IT have 
prepared. Mr. Blair answered, ‘ Be not discouraged; that will gradually 
lessen; and though it should not altogether wear off, yet it will not marr 
you;’ adding, ‘Vil tell you for your comfort, I have been. now near forty 
vears in the ministry, and the third bell scarce begins to toll when Tam to 
preach, but my heart plays dunt,? dunt? This from so great a man, was, he 
told me, very useful to him afterwards.”—Pp, 31, 32. 

Let the instructive anecdote soothe and encourage many a diffident can- 
didate for the ministry ; while it reproves the confident and the forward. 

From the eminent Mr. James Guthrie, whom he saw in prison the day 
before his death, Mr. Wodrow received encouragement, of which he could 
never be forgetful. 

**T have a savoury report of you Mr. Wodrow ; continue in your studies, 
and be not discouraged under thir evil times. Let your eye be singly to God, 
and your aims sincere.”—P. 33. 

The character of Professor Wodrow was formed in no common times : 
hor was it a character of ordinary excellence. Ie was a man of habitual, 
fervent piety, of uniform, solid worth, and of great parts and learning. For 
the period in which he lived, his views were large and comprehensive ; but 
on the subject of toleration he does not seem (p. 110) to have gone beyond 
the opinions and practice of his age. The magistrate should equally protect 
all religious communions ; and then truth and virtue are most likely to be 
predominant. 

We agree with Dr. Burns + in his estimate of the volume, from which we 
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* Despautere was a Fleming, and died in 1520. He wrote several grammatical 
treatises, which once were popular on the Continent. 
t Dunt, “ stroke or blow.” Gloss. to. Geut. Shep. 


+ Mem., &c., p. 11, Note. 
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now with reluctance turn aside. Our thanks are due, and cordially otfered, 
to those who have sent it into the world. It is a rich contribution to the 
theological and general literature of their country. While it diffuses a 
knowledge of the honoured name and family of Wodrow,* it may be the 
instrument, we hope, of cherishing in others the virtues of a race, happily, 
not yet extinct, and certainly not degenerate, and of advancing those grand 
mterests, to which successive members of it have been devoted. 





N, 


LUKE xxu. 61. 
‘<The Lord turned and looked on Peter.” 


Waar language in that look! Swifter than thoug!s 
The Apostle’s eye it caught, 
And sank into his very soul ! 
Through ev'ry vein a thrilling tremor crept . 
Away he stole, 
And wept ; 
Bitterly he wept ! 





And thus it seemed to say : ‘* Was that thy voice— 
Friend of my early choice ? 
And is thy vaunted courage fled ? 
Was it for this I stretched my hand to save— 
And bade thee tread 
The wave, 
The treach'rous wave ? 


And thou, my warmest friend, hast thou forgot 
Thy Master's present lot— 
His former love—thy hope—thy fear ?>— 
Thy thrice-told tale dost thou remember yet ? 
Dost thou still hear 
Thy vow— 
Thy broken vow ?"’ 





Such was that piercing look! Swifter than thought 
The Apostle’s eye it caught, 
And sunk into his very soul !— 
Through ev'ry vein a thrilling tremor crept : 
Away he stole, 
And wept ; 
Bitterly he wept ! ; 
Brighton. ae W. 


— 


—— 


§ Mem., &c., pp. xvii. xviii., and Mon, Repos. VI. 122. 
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ORDINATION SERVICE. * 


THE question concerning the propriety or expediency of ordination ser- 
vices, according to the form in which they have been recently practised 
among us, has been so repeatedly discussed in the Repository, that we feel 
it unnecessary, on the present occasion, to enter at any length into the 
subject. It is now, we apprehend, universally agreed that the only true 
ond valid ordination consists in the free choice of a minister by a Christian 
congregation; freely accepted by the individual whom they have selected 
to discharge this honourable and important office. Neither of these, the 
only real parties in the transaction, call any man master upon earth, nor do 
they look to any synod or convocation to ratify or sanction the ac by their 
concurrence, or to convey by such concurrence any peculiar privilege, cha- 
racter or function which would not equally have been possessed without it. 
At the same time, in entering upon a relation of this kind, investing both 
parties with reciprocal rights, and requiring from them the performance of 
duties which involve the spiritual interests of perhaps a numerous body of 
people, referring immediately to their religious character as children of God, 
disciples of Christ, and fellow-expectants of immortality, it is certainly not 
unnatural that they should wish to solemnize the transaction by a ceremonial 
which may forcibly remind them of its serious and important nature, im- 
press them with a deep feeling of its value, and lead them to meditate upon 
the character they mutually sustain, and the duties they are thus called upon 
to discharge. It seems not unreasonable that on such an occasion both 
parties should be desirous to avail themselves of the assistance of men of 
eminence and respectability, whose station and personal character give 
them influence, and may probably add weight to their advice and exhor- 
tations, 

Such, we apprehend, is the only view in which the religious service still 
called an ordination is now regarded by any societies of English Unitarian 
Dissenters. And on those occasions when the practice, after having been 
for some time very generally discontinued, has been of late years revived, so 
much pains have been taken to disclaim any other view of its nature, and all 
right on the part of those engaged in the service to interfere in any way 
between the minister and his congregation, or to confer by the imposition 
of hands, or otherwise, any peculiar character, that all danger of encouraging 
superstitious or unscriptural notions is, we trust, effectually precluded, The 
service 1s recommended among us not by virtue of any authority supposed 
to be derived from Scripture, not under the idea of conforming to any scrip- 
tural model in the constitution or government of our churches, but simply 
and solely on the footing of expediency. Our brethren in Ireland, however, 
have sought to establish it on the practice of the primitive church; and 
accordingly both in the form of the service, as we find it in the present 
publication, and in Mr. Armstrong’s very able and argumentative vindication 


ee 








4 * Ordination Service. Sermon; Discourse on Presbyterian Ordination; Ad- 

me of the Young Minister; Prayer on Ordaining ; and Charge: delivered by the 

“inisters of Dublin, at the Ordination of the Rev. James Martineau, to the Co. 

ere Office over the Congregation of Eustace Street, Dublin. With an Appendix, 

enue a Summary History of the Presbyterian Churches in the City of Dublin ; 

‘ © Rev. James Armstrong, M. A. London, Hunter ; Dublin, Burnside ; Cork, 
'ng and Ridings ; Belfast, Archer, Hodgson, Ae. 1829. 
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of it, there occur various passages which we suspect will startle the pre 
dices of some of their English friends. 

The service 1s introduced by the Rev. J. Hutton in a sensible and judicious 
discourse on * the character, duties, and privileges of the Christian,” from 
Rom. vin. 9; which is followed by an elaborate view of the nature, and 
defence of the validity, of Presbyterian ordination, by the Rev. James Arni- 
strong. He sets out with a critical examination of the terms presbyter, and 
bishop, or overseer ; which, as used in the New Testament, he clearly shews 
to be synonymous ; from whence he infers, in opposition to the Episcopa- 
hans, that there were in the primitive church not three, but two, orders of 
ministers. ‘This 1s a point which we, of course, feel no inclination to dis- 
pute; but, in order to give it any importance in its connexion with the pre- 
sent argument, it is necessary also to make out, first, that the presbyters 
or elders deputed from different churches were associated in councils or 
synods, and exercised, in their collective capacity, authority over distinct 
congregations ; and, secondly, that this constitution was not only establis ed 
by the apostles themselves, but was c mtemplated by them as a permanent 
system or mode of dis ipline to which the successive societies of Christians, 
in all future ages, were expect dto conform, Ofsuch synods, or assemblies 
of presbyters, we are told (p. 16) there are several intimations in the Acts 
and Epistles, and we are referred to what has sometimes been called the 
councd of the apostles at Jerusalem, as an instance. Though Mr. Armstrong 
speaks of several, we do not at pre sent recollect any other, and are much 
disposed to doubt whether this will be admitied to be a case in point. In 
the first place, it does not appear to have had any resemblance to a preshy- 
terian assembly, consisting of deputies from different churches exercising a 
control over the whole body, but was composed merely of the apostles and 
other elders of the single church of Jeruralem; and, secondly, whatever 
authority it was permitted to exercise was derived entirely from the personal 
character of its members; who possessed, in virtue of their apostolic oftice, 
a power to “ reform abuses,’’ which was not communicable to any suc- 
cessors, and which could, therefore, establish no precedent for the proceedings 
of any subsequent ecclesiastical body. It may be added, that there 1s 
nothing in the history to shew that this was any thing more than an oced 
sional meeting summoned for the express and sole purpose of taking into 
consideration the particular question on which their opinion had been asked. 

But even though it were admitted that it was a body regularly constituted 
according to the strictest Presbyterian plan, where is the proof that it was In- 
tended as a model to be followed by Christian societies in all parts of tle 
world, and in every subsequent age? This is a position of primary impor 
tance in the argument which the present writer, and all who have proposed 
to found the administration of Christian churches in these latter times 09 
what they have called a scriptural basis, have contented themselves with 
taking for granted. 

“On examining the books of the New Testament, we find that the holy 
apostles, bearing the commission of the Son of God to diffuse the blessings ol 
true religion through the world, collected together churches or societies of 
faithful men to worship the One only living and true God, in the name and as 
the disciples of the a Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ. For the gover 
ment of these societies they adopted certain regulations, to which all succees . 
ing churches ought to conform, as the wise and safe directions of persons 


— mi under the immediate and express authority of the Redeemer him- 
ae ‘_ ; ly . 
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= But before we admit the obligation of this conformity, is it not necessary 
to settle the previous question, whether the circumstances of the first disci- 


tos mav not have been so widely diflerent from any thing which exists at 





















































ze al nt, as to render any attempt to adopt their plan of church government i, 
- os a model for our guidance unadvisable, or even impracticable ? We find “se 
oe mention made of bishops, or presbyters, and deacons; but we have also 

nd deaconesses, prophets, interpreters, discerners of spirits, angels, and others, 

ne exercising various offices, probably having a certain relation to the spiritual 

2 gifts with which the primitive churches or particular members of them were 

“s endowed. But the precise nature of these offices is no where distinct] F 

of explained; and, in fact, there is no point in Christian antiquity involved in af 
a greater obscurity than the internal constitution of the churches or separate be 

- societies of disciples in the apostolic age. If it be said, that these ofticers i 
ms may now be dispensed with, inasmuch as we have no distinct account of + ie 


their functions, this is at once to take the discretionary power into our own 


ed hands, and to determine for ourselves with respect to apostolic institutions, : 
= the question, which are, and which are not, suitable to our altered circum- ie + 
= stances. Such being the state of things, and the principle of expediency fe 
n being of necessity introduced, it seems to us that we may as well be con- 

- sistent at once, and fairly confess that this and this alone, (taken of course 

with a reference to the spirit and general character of the Christian dispensa- 

m tion) can now be depended on as a guide in the constitution of Christian 

In SUCIELIES. 

"a We cannot, therefore, assent to Mr. Armstrong’s conclusion in favour of 


the scriptural authority of his favourite form of church government. If we 
> must needs have such a form at all, by which is meant a regularly consti- 
tuted authority exercising a control over a number of distinct Christian con- 


ver ip 

. gregations, it appears to us that the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians are 
. precisely upon a level. Neither of these forms 1s any part of Christianity, 
ec it is only a mode of inculcating it ;* and either the one or the other may be 
: recommended as best adapted to certain local or accidental peculiarities in 
is the community among whom it is introduced. But the adjustment of their 
“le comparative merits is a question with which we, as congregationalists, have 
e nothing to do; and we leave the parties whom it concerns to settle it as 
d they think best. 


" If, however, the discussion of this question involves that of political esta- 
blishments, we shall frankly say, that any thing we have observed of the pro- 


Ss ceedings either of synods or conferences, gives us no reason to think we 
a should mend ourselves by a change. Indeed, we cannot refrain from ex- 
- pressing our surprise at the claim which Mr, Armstrong sets up for his 
ve church, as “ the defender of the rights of conscience, the parent of civil li- 


th berty, and the nurse of religious freedom.’? What the character may be of 
the Synod of Munster, to which our author belongs, it is not for us to say ; 
but we need not look farther than to their brethren in another province for 


” a delectable specimen of arrogant illiberality ; and surely, if ever there was 
of an intolerant, bigoted, persecuting race of men on the face of the earth, it 
| as was the Presbyterian covenanters of Scotland and England, during the civil 
rh- wars of the seventeenth century. They had, indeed, exerted themselves to 
ed- overthrow the dominion of episcopacy ‘when they felt the weight of its op- 
ons Pression ; but they had no sooner accomplished their object, than they set 
\m- themselves to build again the things they had destroyed, and thus made 


* See Paley’s candid acknowledgment; Moral Philosophy, Book vi. ch. x, 
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themselves transgressors against the glorious liberty of the sons of God, 
Too well in those days did they deserve the sarcastic remark of Milton, 
** New presbyter is but old priest writ large."’ With this party the inex. 
— otfence of those enlightened statesmen who planned, and who, per- 
vaps, if it had not been for the difficulties created by their pertinacious op- 
position, might have permanently established the commonwealth of England, 
was not their republicanism, nor even the execution of Charles, but their 
attachment to the great principle of universal toleration, and their refusal to 
carry into effect the iniquitous ordinance concerning blasphemy and heresy, 
Nor can we perceive in the constitution and government of the Scottish 
church, in the proceedings of the famous Synod of Dort, or of their legiti- 
mate descendants across the Atlantic, any thing to ward off the charge of a 
persecuting spirit from the general body, or to call upon us to be much 
astonished at observing that ‘* the desire of domination still sometimes dif- 
fuses its contagion even into the free and peaceful courts of the Presbyterian 
church.” P. 21, 

We ought not to conclude our remarks on this part of the service without 
adding, that whatever character the temper and spirit of Presbyterians may 
have too often exhibited, it is impossible for any man to conceive more 
justly, or to describe more forcibly, than Mr. Armstrong, what their cha- 
racter and that of every Christian ought to be; as the following passage 
will fully prove : f 

‘ While we cannot but deeply regret that indications of priestly usurpation 
and popular thraldom eu ever have manifested themselves in any court 
that calls itself Presbyterian, it must be to us a subject of most gratifying 
reflection that our Synod has never been disgraced by such humiliating ex- 
hibitions. From the first settlement of our congregations—a period of nearly 
two centuries—our predecessors and forefathers have handed down through 
successive generations a character of inflexible attachment to religious truth, 
and of unswerving adherence to Christian freedom ;—a character which we 
may be justly proud to inherit, and which I fervently pray that we may never 
forteit or disgrace. While other Presbyterian Synods may have occasionally 
departed from the true principles of the primitive church, by the imposition 
of human inventions in the form of tests, confessions, and creeds, thereby 
undervaluing the Holy Scriptures as the all-sufficient rule,—our predecessors 
have ever resolutely and steadily maintained that in the Bible alone is found 
the full and complete standard of faith and practice to every genuine disciple 
of Christ Jesus. While other Presbyterian Synods have felt their unserip- 
tural cs fae pa to be the fruitful source of discord, distraction, and animo- 
sity, and of such dissension, bitterness, and wrath, as have caused their name 
to be a by-word and a reproach,—our predecessors, by adhering to the Bible 
alone, have preserved amongst anelives uninterrupted harmony, concord, 
and brotherly love. While other Presbyterian Synods, by enforcing their 
unscriptural tests and decretals, have laid a stumbling-block and a snare in the 
way of honest and conscientious men, or have compelled them to withdraw 
from their communion,—our predecessors, by adhering to the Bible alone, 
have kept open an asylum for the advocates of religious liberty, and have 
even supplied a house of refuge for the oppressed in the day of their per- 
secution, 

=a trust, my brethren, that we shall support their spirit and character, 
and that, in the present trying times, we shall prove ourselves their worthy 
Successors. Our union is not a bond cemented by exact conformity in every 
speculative Opinion, for such a bond never existed, and never can exist; hut 
* is cemented by that reciprocal respect for each other’s religious rights, 
which every follower of Christ ought to be as willing to concede as to demand; 
and by that universal good-will, without which no person of any church ao 














ne a true diseiple of the Redeemer. It is peculiarly incumbent upon us to 
maintain the character bequeathed to us, by resisting every kind and degree 
of uuseriptural encroachment amongst Presbyterians ; by evincing our deter- 
mined abhorrrence of all religious persecution; by a generous sympathy 
ards those of our brethren who may suffer under this unchristian yoke ; 


tow ¢ 
Ives the unity of the spirit in the bond of 


and by keeping amongst ourse 
vace.”—Pp. 21, 22. 

“ The chief source of the abuse of ordination,” says Mr. A., “‘ has sprung 
from the notion, that by laying on of hands is conveyed some spiritual gift, 
property, or endowment,—a notion totally unwarranted by any scriptural au- 
thority. Even in the apostolical age, when the extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Spirit was imparted to chosen converts, though this divine gift was 
sometimes bonaseal at the time of the laying on of the hands of inspired 
men, yet it no where appears to have been the consequence of that action : 
on the contrary, the gift of the Holy Spirit appears to have been generally be- 
stowed antecedently to ordination; and the laying on of hands was merely 
the customary form of witnessing the appointment to a special office in the 
church, and of blessing the person so appointed.”—P. 17. 


The assertion in this passage has somewhat surprised us, recollecting what 
is said of the apostles, (Acts viii. 17, 18,) ** Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Spirit ; and when Simon saw that through 
the laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Spirit was given,” &c. Again, 
2 Tim. i. 6, “* Stir up the gift that is in thee through the putting on of my 
hands,” A text on which great stress appears to be laid is | Tim. iv. 14, 
* Neglect not the gift that is in thee which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.’’ But as this is the only 
place where the laying on of any other hands than those of the apostles 
appears to be represented as the instrumental cause of conferring spiritual 
gifts, there seems good reason for adopung the construction of which the 
words will admit, (inclosing wera emiDerews Tov xeipwv in a parenthesis,) Neg- 
lect not the oifi that is in thee through the previous recommendation of the 
presbytery, with the laying on of hands; i. e. of my hands. Vide Mr. Bel- 
sham's note on the passage. Our objection, therefore, to this practice is, 
that since in the New Testament it does appear to have been the occasion or 
lustrument of communicating spiritual gifts, it is naturally associated in the 
minds of Christians in general with the assumption of some such authority 
in those who now use it ; it is not required, it cannot answer any imagina- 
ble purpose, and is extremely liable to be misunderstood. 

Having expressed on the part of the Presbyterian Synod of Munster their 
concurrence in the proceedings of the congregation, which he says they 
have * sustained as regular,’ he then calls on Mr. Martineau to declare 
his views in undertaking the important office on which he was about to 
enter. Mr. Martineau’s reply gives a distinct and judicious account of his 
sentiments on the natural and moral perfections of Jehovah, the only seri 
tural object of worship,—on the office and message of Jesus Christ, the 
: “oe representative of the Most High,—on the consequent duties of the 
‘Aristian minister to awaken devotion to God, obedient faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the practical expectation of eternity. He proceeds to ex- 
press his sense of the necessity of human learning, and consequently of dili- 
= rim and research on the part of the Christian minister in order duly 

understand the Sacred Volume, and the duty imposed on him to impart 


to his people, and more especially to the young, the knowledge he may ac- 
quire, and the conclusions to which his investigations conduct him. The 
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following is the statement of his views on the second of these in portant 
topics : 


“ T believe, that of the will, the purposes, perhaps even the existence of 
Jehovah, we should have remained in ignorance, had he not revealed himself, 
partially by patriarchs and prophets of old, and more gloriously by Jesus 
Christ, his well-beloved Son. Him I acknowledge as the Mediator between 
God and man, who was appointed to produce by his life, and yet more pecu 
liarly by his death, an unprecedented change in the spiritual condition of 
mankind, and to open a new and living way of salvation, No pledge of Divine 
love to the human race impresses me so deeply, as the voluntary death of 
Jesus Christ, and his exaltation to that position which he now holds above all 
other created beings, where he lives for evermore, and from which he shall 
hereafter judge the world in righteousness. I receive and reverence him, not 
merely for that sinless excellence, which renders him a perfect pattern to our 
race; but as the commissioned delegate of heaven, on whom the Spirit was 
poured without measure—as the chosen representative of the Most High, in 
whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. As authorities for our 
duties, as fountains of consoling and elevating truth, Jesus and the Father are 
one; and, in all subjects of religious faith and obedience, not to honour him 
as we honour the Father, is to violate our allegiance to him as the great 
Captain of our salvation. When Jesus commands, I would listen as to a voice 
from heaven: when he instructs, | would treasure up his teachings as the 
words of everlasting truth: when he forewarns of evil, T would take heed and 
fly as from impending ruin: when he comforts, I would lay my heart to rest 
as on the proffered mercy of God: when he promises, I would trust to his 
assurances as to an oracle of destiny. 

** Hence, IT regard it as my duty to lead my hearers to this Saviour, as the 
way, the truth, and the life ; to urge on them his injunctions ; to awaken in 
them a vital faith in his mission, an awe of his authority, a reliance on his 


hed 


predictions.” —P. 27. 

A consultation having taken place among the ministers, after which an 
unanimous approbation of Mr. Martineau’s sentiments was announced, (by 
the way, we should be glad to be informed what would have been the con- 
sequence in the conceivable case of the statement not proving satisfactory, } 
Mr. ‘Taylor offered up the ordination prayer, in the course of which the ce- 
remony of the imposition of hands took place, and at its close the right hand 
of fellowship was presented to Mr. Martineau by each of the other ministers 
present, and by a lay representative of the congregation. 

The service is concluded by a charge to the young minister and to the 
congregation, from Dr. Drummond, which is alike admirable for beauty ot 
sentiment and elegance of language, for judicious advice and impressive eX- 
hortation, for just views of the Christian doctrine and character, expressed 
with honest and manly sincerity. Where all is excellent, it is difficult to 
make a selection; but we extract with pleasure the following forcible and 


eloquent retlections on the history of the church, the study of which he re- 
commends to the Christian minister : , 


_“ Nor is the history of the Christian Church to be less carefully studied. 
You will contemplate it in its primitive purity and simplicity, when the dis- 
ciples were known by their mutual love, and their state of society upon earth 
seemed ho faint similitude to that of blessed spirits in heaven. You will then 
consider how it fell from its happy state, and lost the beautiful image # 
which it was created; how corruption gradually creeping in, tarnished its 
lustre, and added the inventions of men to the oracles of God and hew that 
desire of domination, which our blessed Lord reprehended in the disciples, 
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y strove with each other who should be greatest, at last acquired the 
ascendancy. The human mind, instead of making progress towards moral 
and intellectual perfection, became rapidly retrograde, lost sight even of the 
most luminous principles of true religion, and floundered and fell in the 
swamp of metaphysical divinity, Ignorant and wicked ecclesiastics, in the 
temper of him who asked the Saviour to turn stones into bread, endeavoured 
to amalgamate large portions of the dross of heathen fiction with the refined 
gold of gospel truth. The Platonic doctrine of the Trinity supplanted the 
first principle of all religion—that there is one God, and none beside him ; 
and thence sprang an innumerable host of other hideously false doctrines, 
which have continued to impede the progress of Christianity, and weaken its 
influence on the lives and conduct of mankind. The spirit of Athanasius 
leaguing with the kingdoms of this world, prevailed against the spirit of 
Christ; and all the demoniacal passions which the gospel condemns, were 
marshalled to support the unholy alliance. The imperial sceptre was more 
honoured than the cross. The right to decide on all religious questions was 
confined to a privileged few. ‘The book of God, the great charter of men’s 
spiritual freedom, was closed as by an hermetical seal, and woe to the rash 
hand that should presume to break it open! The reign of superstition was 
at length established; and she spread over the world a night of darkness 
worse than Egyptian, insalubrious and palpable, and peopled with all the 
terrific spectres which ignorance and fanaticism engender. The minds of 
men were cramped and brutalized; they crouched and trembled beneath the 
rod of the ghostly tyrants who pretended to hold the keys of heaven, and to 
legislate in the dominions of hell. Mach did they suffer, and much did they 
deserve to suffer, for their folly and pusillanimity. But there are limits to 
the endurance even of slaves. When the burden becomes too heavy it will 
be cast down: the chain, when drawn beyond its power of cohesion, will 
snap asunder. After a long and dreary night, the spirit of the Reformation 
awoke—arose—and stepped forth as ‘a giant refreshed’ by slumber; burst 
the fetters of Papal tyranny, and shook Antichrist upon his throne. The 
sorcerer’s spell was dissolved—the hearts of men were cheered-—they as- 
sumed courage to open the sacred volume—a flood of light was poured 
around them and before them, to guide them in the quest of evangelie truth, 
They went far, but stopped short too soon in their high and holy career. 
Chey left their work incomplete: it remained for posterity to bring it to per- 
fection, : 

‘Hence you learn the necessity of always recurring to first principles— 
not to be drinking of the muddy streams which have oozed through the im- 
pure conduits of priesteraft and bigotry; but of ascending to the fountain 
head, where the waters of salvation flow pure and transparent. You will 
take the volume of inspiration itself as the only infallible criterion of faith 
and practice ; and rejecting all the inventions of men, their traditions, their 
articles, creeds, and confessions of faith, as shackles to the mind, and bur- 
dens to the conscience—as vestiges of the superstition, ignorance, folly, and 
ecclesiastical tyranny of the dark ages, the supports of Antichrist and the 
masks of hypocrisy,—pursue your investigations with a single eye to the at- 
tainment of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, unshackled and unbiassed, as 
“ who knows and values the liberty wherewith Christ has made him free.” 
—Fp. 37, 38, ’ 


when the 


Ina long and valuable appendix by Mr. Armstrong, we are presented 
with a history of the Presbyterian congregations of Dublin, which will be 
perused with much satisfaction, not only on the spot, but by all both in En- 
gland and Ireland, to whom either the history of Protestant dissent or the 
memory of departed eminence and worth, are objects of interest. And they 


wil not fail to be deeply impressed, as we have been, with the series of 


























































































































































tlt Lines hie the Death of Mr. Danie é Tlutton 


justly venerated names which adorn this catalogue. With the characters of 
Charnock, Williams, Boyse, Emlyn, Abernethy, Duchal, Maclaine, and 
Leland, every Dissenter who knows any thing of the history of his fathers 
must be familiar. They will stand a comparison with the worthies of any 
church in Christendom for learning, piety, zeal, conscientious integrity, and, 
in more instances than one, for the constancy with which they witnessed a 
good confession in days of persecution. Those days, we rejoice to believe, 
are long gone by; but their successors may derive benefit from contempla- 
ting their example in the discharge of more pleasing and probably less ar- 
duous and difficult duties. There are other names less known to fame, but 
which, for ministerial usefulness and private wortl, are, we doubt not, with 
good reason chronicled as deserving to be held in grateful remembrance by 
the descendants of those among whom they long and honourably laboured, 
When to these we add the eminent persons who are now occupying their 
stations in these churches, and who, we trust, are yet destined by many im- 
portant services to increase their claims on our regard, we see enough to 
excite the emulation of a young aspirant after similar excellence. May his 
name, already associated with the religious history of former times, remind- 
ing us of a * sad and sanguine” period when many eminent confessors en- 
dured the utmost extremities of persecution, and since deservedly respected 
in our congregations, be henceforth held in additional honour as borne by a 
pious, active, and successful minister of Christ ! 


W. T. 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. DANIEL HUTTON, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, 
APRIL 2, 1829, IN THE 71ST YEAR OF HIS AGE, AT TALLYMOUNT, 
NEAR RANELAGH, DUBLIN. 


[ The gentleman whom the following lines commemorate, was a warm and 
sincere friend to civil and religious liberty from his earliest days; and lis 
latter end was cheered by the bright prospects opening on this country by 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. He was also a steady Uni- 
tartan from the firmest conviction, and by his extraordinary patience under 
a long and gradual decline, and his most peaceful death, he shewed the na- 
tural fruits of such a faith upon the human mind.] 


Anp this was Death! He closed his eyes, 
And gently fell asleep ; 

As a cloud, that has travell'd through summer skies, 
Sinks in the twilight deep, : 


When its waves have given up the last warm streak, 
Where Evening pillowed her fading cheek, 

And the myriad stars are assembling all, 

In the Firmament’s solemn, breathless hall. 


Blameless and bland, as that cloud’s, had been 
His path through the day of life ; 

And on its horizon his heart could lean 

Without any gloom or strife. 
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He knew he was bidding this land farewell, 
But, like it, he smiled till the curtain fell ; 
And then it was only the bursting forth 

Of the stars, we see not, who walk this earth. 


To the last his look beamed kind on all, 
When he raised its fading light ; 

And some stood there, who could yet recall, 
How it gladdened their earliest sight : 


For he ever loved the fetterless glee 
Of childhood to ring around his knee ; 
His gentle hand, his smile it knew, 
And to lisp its loving welcome flew. 


But this is past! All past! His place, 
Empty and silent now, 

Will bring a sadness o’er the face, 
A shadow o'er the brow. 


But who would weep, when they think of breath 
Thus peacefully passing forth to death, 

Like green from the leaves of the aged tree, 
When it drops at last unmurmuringly ? 


Death ! Death! whose footsteps are so still 
That few can catch their sound, 

Till thy hand has grasped the heart’s warm thrill, 
Weighing it to the ground : 


On us, on those we love, on all 

Let but thy night of silence fall 

As softly ! and our souls no more 

Need shrink to plunge from Life’s steep shore 
Into the never fathomed sea 


Of Mercy and Eternity. 
A. T. E. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM.* 


Ir is a great encouragement and satisfaction to those who think deeply 
and fee] seriously to find, that so far from its being true that “there is no- 
thing new under the sun,”’ it is proved, occasionally, by external evidence 
as well as by their own consciousness, that vast regions of thought remain 
yet unexplored, and that few themes of speculation are yet exhausted. On 
subjects of greater importance than those of science, on subjects which re- 
gard the highest interests of the human race, it is generally agreed that 
though too much cannot be said, it is in vain to expect to say any thing 
new; and, indeed, all that can reasonably be required from those who teach 








* Natural History of Enthusiasm, 8vo. pp. 311, London: Holdsworth and Ball, 
VOL. It, 2a 
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His Vateral History of Enthusiasm. 


us trom t! e pulpit or the press, Is to stir up our minds by ways ol reniem- 
brance. Yet this is no proof that mines of hidden wisdom do not lie under 
ground which has been daily trodden for centuries, or that beneath th; 
‘lowest deep’? to which philosophy has dived, **a lower depth’ may not 
exist, concealing treasures which are yet destined to enrich mankind, No 
sudden revelations, no astonishing discoveries of religious or moral truth. 
need, perhaps, be anticipated; but the heavenly wisdom which bos dawned 
on the hearts of men may be expected to make a further progress, even in 
this state of bene, towards the perfect day. Accordingly, we are occasion- 
ally sensible of an increase of hight ; and objeets which before were believed 
to be perfectly familiar to us, appear with some enhanced beauty of form or 
colouring, because an added ray from the sun of truth has reached them. 
We daily read and hear truths which we before firmly believed, and ar 
sometimes tired of arguments which, however sound, have been so long 
allowed and acted upon, that they have lost the power of awakening and in- 
teresting the atrention. Within our own hearts, meanwhile, we fee! a con- 
viction that much that is both true and new remains to be san!, and that 
subjects which have been treated a thousand times will yet admat of furt! 
illustration and development ; and when we find the work performed, wly 
we discover that another has felt as we do, with more power to make his 
convictions useful to others, the gratification is great; and we can forgive 
the press for sending forth a deluge of literature in ‘ihe true modern taste,” 
if it becomes the means of mtroducing us now and then to ideas and feelings 
more valuable than some that have been thought worthy to descend to us 
from the olden time. ? 

There is much truth in Coleridge’s satire on books ** in the true modern 
taste; videlicet, ether in skipping, unconnected, short-winded, asthmaty 
sentences, as eusy to be understood as impossible to be re membe red, Mm 
which the merest common-place acquires a momentary poignancy, a pelty, 
titillating sting, from atlected point and wilful antithesis; or else in strutting 
and rounded periods, in which the emptiest truisms are blown up into tlus- 
trious bubbles, by the help of film and inflation. * Aye,’ quoth the delight 
ed reader, ‘this is sense! this is genius! This I understand and admire! 
I have thought the same a hundred times myself.’’ Books which mer ly 
reflect back the thoughts of common minds are of little value; but there are 
works of mod rh date whi h disclose the feelings of the human he art, and 
and at the same time reveal the source of those feelings, mark their present 
course, and trace their future ISSUES 5 books which first interest us by a faithi- 
ful picture of our emotions, or a successful appeal to our expr rience, and 
then do for us what we could not do for ourselves—teach us how to use our 
powers, to remit dy present weakness, and guard against future perils, Such 
books are eminently valuable. Such are the writings of Channing; such 
are Foster's admirable essays; such, in different ways, are Sheppard's 
“ Thoughts, preparative to private Devotion,” and the valuable little work on 
the “ Formation and Publication of Opin ns,’’ and many others, which, from 
their popularity, lead us to hope that “the modern taste” is not wholly vitl- 
ated, Such, we will now add, is the work before us. 

Phe subject is interestiy g to all, as it contains an appeal to universal ex- 
perience. Every reader will probably say to himself more than once ™ the 
course of perusal, **T have fe/t the same a hundred times myself.” The 
number who have thought the same, who have thought as clearly and as 
profitably, is perhaps very small. Every mind is liable to the weakness of 














enthusiasm, on one subject or another; every body talks about it; every 
hody professes to have felt it, and very few dream of being ashamed of it. 
Here and there we meet with one who boasts of having divested himself of it 
entirely, while he uses the term as the expression of his scorn of all that is 
most venerable in human pursuit, and most congenial to the highest affec- 
tions. Of all these persons, few, perhaps, take the trouble to ascertain what 
they mean by Enthusiasm, or use any pains to trace its origin, operation, and 
results. In the volume before us this useful labour is accomplished with a 
piety which warms the heart, a truth which convinces the judgment, and a 
grace which charms the taste. ‘This is not a book which can be forgotten 
as soon as read, or allowed to be * profitable for correction,” and immedi- 
ately laid aside. 

he work is declared by the writer to have originated in the expectation 
which he holds in common with many, * that a bright era of renovation, and 
union, and extension, presently awaits the Christian chureh.’’ As such 
changes are commonly attended by an extraordinary spread of FictTrTious 
PreTy, it is his aim **to present to the Christian reader, in as distinct a 
manner as possible, the characters of that perilous illusion which too often 
supplants genuine piety.’’ This object we deem him to have accomplished 
in a manner which could not fail to be salutary, were no change of pros- 
pects or revolution of circumstances to require extraordinary precautions 
against this besetting sin of ardent minds. 

The volume is divided into ten sections, which treat of Enthusiasm, Secu- 
lar and Religious; Enthusiasm in Devotion; Enthusiastic perversions of the 
Doctrine of Divine Influence ; Enthusiasm the Source of Heresy; Enthusi- 
asm of Prophetical Interpretation ; Enthusiastical Abuses of the Doctrine of 
a Particular Providence; Enthusiasm of Philanthropy; Sketch of the Enthu- 
siasm of the Ancient Church ; Ingredients of the Ancient Monachism ; and 
Hints on the probable Spread of Christianity, submitted to those who misuse 
the term Enthusiasm. ] 

As the larger proportion of those who adopt the term misuse it, the writer 
has endeavoured so to fix its meaning as to wrest it from their grasp. The 
most common abuse of the term Enthusiasm is its application to an extraor- 
dinary degree of ardour in any pursuit; but, as the author observes, 


“To apply aa epithet which carries with it an idea of folly, of weakness, 
and of extravagance, to a vigorous mind, efficiently as well as ardently en- 
gaged in the pursuit of any substantial and important object, is not merely to 
misuse a word, but to introduce confusion among our notions, and to put 
contempt upon what is deserving of respect. Where there is no error of 
‘magination, no misjudging of realities, no calculations which reason con- 
demns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul may be on fire with the 
Velocity of its movement in pursuit of its chosen object. If once we abandon 
this distinction, language will waut a term for a well-known and very com- 
mon vice of the mind; and, from a wasteful perversion of phrases, we must 
be reduced to speak of qualities most noble and most base by the very same 
designation. If the objects which excite the ardour of the mind are substan- 
tial, and if the mode of pursuit be truly conducive to their attainment; if, in 
—— all be real and genuine, then it is not one degree more, or even many 
srees more, of intensity of feeling that can alter the character of the emo- 

on. Enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, but of quality.”—Pp. 6, 7. 


Phe Vitiating quality is declared to be the transmutation of the emotions 
the heart into the pleasures of the imagination. Man is endowed with a 
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1) Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
sensibility to pleasure in the exercise of each of his faculties; and while this 
pleasurable emotion is held in due subservience, and made the instrument 
mstead of the object ot exertion, the health of the mind 1s preserved, But 
when the excitement is disproportionate to the strength of the faculties, 
when one is depressed that another may be exalted, when the affections ar 
neglected, that the imagination may be pampered, the presence of enthusi- 
asm is a sure test of the infirmity of the mind. Thenceforward, in propor- 
tion to the heat and activity of the imagination will be the coldness and 
apathy of the heart. 


“When it is said that enthusiasm is the fault of infirm constitutions, an 
apparent exception must be made in behalf of a few high-tempered spirits, 
distinguished by their indefatigable energy, and destined to achieve arduous 
and hazardous enterprises. That such spirits often exhibit the characters of 
enthusiasm cannot be denied; for the imagination spurns restraint, and re- 
jects all the sober measurements and calculations of reason whenever its 
chosen object is in view; and a tinge, often more than a tinge, of extrava- 
gance belongs to every word and action, And yet the exception is only ap- 
parent; for though these giants of human nature wreatly SUrpass other men 
in foree of mind, and courage and activity, still the heroic extravagance, and 
the irregular and ungovernable power, which enables them to dare and to do 
so much, is, in facet, nothing more than a partial accumulation of strength, 
necessary because the utmost energies of human nature are so small, that, if 
equolly distributed through the system, they would be inadequate to arduous 
labours. The very same task which the human hero achieves in the fury and 
fever of a half-mad enthusiasm, would be performed by a seraph in the per- 
fect serenity of reason. Although, therefore, these vigorous minds are strong 
when placed in comparison with others, their enthusiasm is in itself a weak- 


ness ;—a weakness of the species, if not of the individual.”—Pp. 7, 8. 


The same causes which originate secular enthusiasm, operate with aug- 
mented force when religion is the object. Philosophy, poetry, and other in- 
tellectual pursuits, have proved snares to thousands, while religious excite- 
ment has destroyed its ten thousands. This devastation is easily accounted 
for ** when we recollect, on the one hand, the fitness of the vast objects re- 
vealed in the Scriptures to affect the imagination, and, on the other, the 
wide diffusion of religious ideas.”’ 

The dangers of religious enthusiasm are pointed out with distinctness and 
force; the perversion of the affections, the induration of the heart, the deve od 
lopment of malign passions, the overthrow of integrity, from the neglect ot 
religious principle, and the disregard of prudence, which sometimes serves 
as a support where principle is absent. The evils of religious enthusiasm 
are not confined to the individual. Errors which spring up in ardent minds 
spread their influence far and wide, relaxing the remaining strength of faint- 
ing virtue, freezing hearts which are already too cold, and entangling in i- 
extricable mazes minds which had before wandered from the paths of purity 
and pea e. 


i ; but when once pro- 
duced, it spreads almost as readily through inert as active masses, and shows 
itself to be altogether separable from the ardour or turbulence whence i 
sprang.” 

“ To depict the character of those who are enthusiasts by physical Compe 
ramenf, is then a matter of much Jess importance than to define the errors 
which such persons propagate ; for, in the first place, the originators of en- 
thusiasm are few , and the parties infected by it many; and, in the second, the 
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evil with the latter is incidental, and therefore may be remedied; while, 
with the former, as it is constitutional, it is hardly in any degree susceptible 
of correction.’”—P. 19. 

In the conclusion of his first section, our author endeavours to describe 
the extent in which it is safe to clothe religious truth in philosophical modcs 
of thought and expression. He appears to us to be rather too much afraid 
of the union of philosophy and religion; unless, indeed, he includes in the 
term philosophy all the ‘* vain deceit’? that has ever passed under that 
venerable name : 

“ Christianity,” he says, ‘‘ has, in some short periods of its history, been 
entirely dissociated from philosophical modes of thought and expression : 
and, assuredly, it has prospered in such periods. At other times it’ has 
scarcely been seen at all, except in the garb of metaphysical discussion ; and 
then it has lost all its vigour and glory.” 


But surely the wild reveries of the monastery, and the absurd abstractions 
of the schools, are not to be put on a footing with the philosophy of the pre- 
sent day, whose kindred with religion is apparent to all who know them both. 
They are sisters, though one may only walk the earth, while the other de- 
scends from heaven; and to those who sce them together, their answering 
smiles are a token of their congeniality. We are unwilling to allow, as our 
author requires, * that it is only by a temporary concession to the spirit of 
the age, that the philosophical style is used and allowed.”” We believe that 
as the world advances, and the minds of men become more enlightened, the 
union which he admits may not be undesirable at the present time, so far 
from being repealed, will be drawn closer, till it ends in identity. We agree 
with him, that ** whatever is practically important in religion or morals 
may at all times be advanced and argued in the simplest terms of colloquial 
expression.” But we do not think that * from the pulpit, perhaps, no other 
style should at any time be heard; for the pulpit belongs to the poor and 
uninstructed.”” If to advance and argue truths were the only business of 
preaching, the more simple the thoughts and language the better; but 1s 
there no need of illustration, of development, and of application? And if 
these were invariably clothed in “the simplest terms of colloquial expres- 
sion,” the uninstructed, as well as the educated, would grow weary of listen- 
ing. We would bring in all the aids in our power to the service of religion ; 
whatever enlargement of views, whatever extension of knowledge, whatever 
refinement of taste, are the fruits of improved education, should be employed 
in the illustration and applied to the enforcement of Scripture truth, As 
Dr, Channing says, ‘* The present age has quite a different ilumination 
from that in which ancient philosophy prided iself. It is marked by great 
and obvious improvements in the methods of reasoning and inquiry, and by 
the consequent discovery of a great mass of p!iysical and moral truth, a 
unknown im the time of Christ. Now we altirm that such an age demands 
an enlightened ministry. We want teachers who will be able to discern 
and unfold the consistency of revealed religion with the new lights which are 
breaking in from nature; and who will be able to draw, from all men’s 
discoveries in the outward world and in their own souls, illustrations, analo- 
gies, aud arguments for Christianity.””* Such a mode of preaching will 
hind its way to the hearts and minds of the poor, provided the language in 





* Channing’s Sermon at the Rev. E. S. Gannett’s Ordination, 
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which philosophy is couched be sutliciently plain ; and they will no doubt 
feel, in common with the educated, that Christianity owes much of its 
power to the mind which communicates it, and that the more active th 
exertion of the intellect, the deeper and more permanent will be the imprcs- 
sion on the soul. 

The second section, on Enthusiasm in Devotion, is admirable. The 
clearness and beauty with which the terms and mode of communion between 
God and man are described, are striking; but our extracts cannot be sutti- 
ciently copious to convey to the reader the impressions he must receive from 
the work itself. The ideas developed in a series of beautiful passages are, it 
not new to us, placed in a new light, and illustrated by new images, while 
their truth is unquestionable : 


“ The very idea of addressing petitions to Him who ‘ worketh all things’ 
according to the counsel of his own eternal and unalterable will, and the en- 
joined practice of clothing sentiments of piety in articulate forms of language, 
though those sentiments, before they are invested in words, are perfectly 
known to the Searcher of hearts, imply that, in the terms and the mode of 
intercourse between God and man, no attempt is made to lift the latter above 
his sphere of limited notions and imperfect knowledge. The terms of devo- 
tional communion rest even on a much lower ground than that which man, 
by efforts of reason and imagination, might attain to. Prayer, in its very 
conditions, supposes, not only a condescension of the Divine Nature to meet 
the human, but a humbling of the human nature to a lower range than it 
might easily reach. ‘The region of abstract conceptions,—of lofty reasonings 
—of magnificent images, has an atmosphere too subtile to support the health 
of true piety; and, in order that the warmth and vigour of life may be main- 
tained in the heart, the common level of the natural affections is chosen as the 
scene of intercourse between heaven and earth. In accordance with this plan 
of devotion, not only does the Supreme conceal himself from our senses, but 
he reveals in his word barely a glimpse of his essential glories By some 
naked aflirmations we are indeed secured acainst false and grovelling notions 
of the Divine Nature ; but these hints are incidental, and so seanty, that every 
excursive mind goes far bevond them in its conceptions of the Infinite attri- 
butes Pann As the hearer ot prayer stoops to listen, so also must the suppliant 
stoop trom the heights of philosophical or meditative abstraction, and either 
come in genuine simplicity of petition, as a son to a father, or be utterly ex- 
cluded from the friendship of his Maker.”—Pp. 25, 26, 31. 

These ideas are enforced by illustrations which shew that as the distance 
between earth and heaven, between God and man, is infinite, and therefore 
overwhelming to the faculties in the contemplation, there is no resting-place 
for the soul in its communion with its Maker but that which he has ap- 
pointed. The religious affections must be cherished by the exercise and 
utterance which he has prescribed, or they will languish; their kindred 
atiections must be employed on the objects set before them, or they will 
pass into sports of the imagination, while the heart is cither given over to 
mterminable scrupulosities, or gradually hardened. 

After some observations on the Romish worship, the writer considers the 
propnety of employing material images in popular oratory for the sake of 
atfecting the minds of the hearers, He gives, as a subject, the day of final 
retribution, We cannot imagine how the minds of the hearers, especially 
it they be “ poor and uninstructed,” can be affected except by material 
agi or how any conceptions of the last judgment can be formed from 
other elements. Minds of high cultivation, moral as well as intellectual, 
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and frequent coutemplations and endurance of discipline, be 


lay, alter los ve 
more appal'ed by the conception of sin than of a flaming world ; but when 


men’s minds are as yet unawakened to this detestation of sin, what mode of 


access have we to their hearis but by material images ? The images by 
which the last judgment is described are not the growth of the preacher's 
imagination, but are taken from the Scriptures ; and the awful intimations 
there delivered, the descriptions of the blazing world, the clangour of the 
trumpet, the crash of the pillars of the earth, the awful arrangements of the 
tribunal, are evidently intended to affect the heart through the imagination, 
and thus point out to the preacher the mode of working on the minds of his 
hearers. ‘lo dwell on so exciting a picture without making an application 
of its warnings to the conscience, would be guilt and unspeakable folly ; 
but to insist on sin as the only horror of that hour to those who see not the 
horror of sin, would be worse than useless. And to those who have a deep 
hatred of it, it cannot be unavailing to bring in every circumstance intimated 
in Scripture which can arouse fear and quicken diligence. ‘True as it may 
be, that at that awful time ‘* no moment of leisure will be found for the 
discursive eye ; and that one perception, one emotion, will doubtless rule 
exclusive in the soul,’’ it is not so at the present time. It 1s now that the 
mind is to be awakened or stimulated ; and it surely cannot be wrong to 
make use of the imagery which the New ‘Testament affords, as it seems, for 
this very purpose. Our author does not expressly condemn all such modes 
of atlecting the imagination ; but he declares that ** the humblest eloquence 
of a purely moral kind, of which the only topics are sin and holiness, guilt 
and pardon, takes incomparably a nearer and a safer road towards the at- 
tamment of the great object of Christian instruction, than the most over- 
whelming oratory that addresses itself chiefly to the imagination.”’ True ; 
but tor a mixed audience, why should not the two kinds be united ? 

Lhe criterion of enthusiasm is declared to be the agreement or disagree- 
went of the moral constitution with the Christian rule : 


_ “No other method of determining the most momentous of all questions 
is given tous; and none other is needed. We can neither ascend into the 
heavens, there to luspect the book of lite, nor satisfactorily descend into the 
depths of the heart to analyze the complex and occult varicties of its emotions. 
But we may instantly and certainly know whether we do the things which He 
has commanded whom we call Lord.”—P. 59. 


We do not remember ever to have seen the docirine of Divine Influences 
more be autifully treated than in the third section of the work before us. It 
iS not the intention of the writer to discuss the dilliculties of the doctrine, or 
to controvert opinions which differ from his own. As his object 1s to point 
out the perversions of the doctrine to which enthusiasts are hable, nothing 
more than a previous statement of his own belief is required; and this 
Statement is clear and, we think, satisfactory. Having described the belief 
of the stability and permanency of the material world, which is generated 
in us by the aspect under which we view external nature, he continues, 


“A strange revulsion of feeling takes place, if suddenly it is recollected 
that the massy pillars of creation, with its towering superstructure, and its 
high-wrought embellishments, and its innumerable tenants, are absolutely 
destitute of intrinsic permanency ; and that the stupendous frame, with its 
wei aud mighty movements, is incessantly issued anew from the fount of 
ing. Apart from the Divine volition, perpetually active, there can be no 
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title to existence; and in the moment which should succeed to the cessation 
of the eflicient will of the First Cause, all creatures must fall back to utter 
dissolution.”—** But the conditions of existence, not less than its matter and 
form, are from God. In truth, the notions of being and of well-being are 
not to be distinguished in reference to the Divine causation; for all his works 
are perfect, both in model and in movement There is, therefore, no particle 
of virtue or of happiness in the universe, any more than of bare existence, 
of which God is not the author. Neither Scripture nor philosophy permit 
exceptions to be made; for if we attribute to the Creator the organ, we must 
also attribute to him its functions and its health, which is only the perfection 
of its functions. And thus also if the soul, with its complex apparatus of 
reason, and moral sentiment, and appetite, be the handy work of God, so is 
its healthful action. But the healthful action of the soul consists in love te 
God, and free subjection to his will. Virtue is nothing else in its substance— 
nothing else in its cause. As in him ‘ we live, and move, and have our 
being,’ so also it is he who ‘ worketh in us to will and to do’ whatever is 
pleasing to himself Whether we take the safe and ready method of acqui- 
escing in the obvious sense of a multitude of scriptures, or pursue the labo- 
rious deductions of abstract reasonings, the same conclusion is attained— 
that in the present world, and in every other where virtue and happiness are 
found, virtue and happiness are the emanations of the Divine blessedness and 
purity.” 

** But if this efflux of the Divine Nature belongs to the original constitution 
of intelligent beings, and is the permanent and only source of all goodness 
and felicity, it must be intimately fitted to the movements of mind, and must 
harmonize perfectly with its mechanism ;—just as perfectly as the creative 
influence harmonizes with the mechanism sal movements of animal life.” 

** Whatever is vigorous and healthful in the one kind of existence, or holy 
and happy in the other, is of God, whose power and goodness are, throughout 
the universe, the natural, not the supernatural, cause of whatever is not evil. 
It were then a strange supposition to imagine that this impartation of virtue 
and happiness may be perceptible to the subject of it, like the access of a 
foreign and extraordinary influence; or that while the creative agency 3 
altogether undistinguishable amid the movements of animal and intellectual 
life, the spiritual agency which conveys the warmth and activity of virtue to 
the soul, is otherwise than inscrutable in its mode of operation. As the one 
kind of divine energy does not display its presence by convulsive or capricious 
irregularities, but by the unnoticed vigour and promptitude of the functions 
of life, so the other energy cannot, without irreverence, be thought of as 
making itself felt by extra-natural impulses, or sensible shocks upon the 
intellectual system; but must rather be imagined as an equable pulse of life, 
throbbing from within, and diffusing softness, sensibility, and force through 
the soul.”—Pp. 60—63. , ; 


This illustration, faint though it be and finite, of an influence to whose 
power and extent there are no bounds, approves itself to the reason as 
entirely as it accords with Scripture ; and it seems strange that one who so 
expressly ascribes every movement of the animal frame, every thought of the 
mind, and every emotion of the heart, to the influence of the First Cause, 
should have made the exception which we find in the passage where God 
is declared to be “ the cause of whatever is not evil.” It is strange that 
he should not perceive that there can be no exception to the operation of 
the Divine influence, no mode of being which is not upheld by it. All our 
reasonings lead us to the conclusion that evil is only an aspect under which 
we view objects which, in a more perfect state, will appear purely good. 
lo us, evil is a real existence, an object of fear and aversion, and a substan- 
tral motive to action ; in the same manner as contingency, which we believe 
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to have no existence with respect to the Divine Being. We suffer evil; 
and the endurance affects, favourably or otherwise, our moral constitution. 
‘To us the future is contingent ; and from this contingency do our purposes 
and our actions derive their character. But it would be unphilosophical 
to suppose that the thoughts of God are as our thoughts ; that in the one 
case, He, by whom all things exist, is unable to discern their tendencies and 
issues; or, in the other, that the infinitely wise and good Author of all 
should have created, or should allow to exist, any thing which 1s in its per- 
manent constitution evil. 

The perversions of the doctrine of Divine Influence are declared to be, 
Ist, the desire to bring the presence of the Divine agent under palpable 
examination ; 2d, the supposition that it operates without the intervention 
of means; 3d, the belief that Divine communications may supersede Scrip- 
ture. The disastrous consequences of such perversions are described with 
great truth and beauty. We cannot, however, agree with the writer, that the 
sect most addicted to these perversions is remarkable, among other charac- 
terist.cs, “* for the chilliness of its piety.’’ Neither are we convinced that 
the * frightful apathy and culpable negligence of some instructors and pa- 
renis,"’ 1s owing to difficulties respecting the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity; ** a metaphysical problem,’’ as our author terms it, ** which 
ought never to have been heard of beyond the walls of colleges.’’ ‘This 
might be very well if this were a doctrine which did not imperiously de- 
mand the attention of every reflecting mind. But whether heard of or not 
beyond the walls of colleges, it is, and ever will be, pondered by minds who 
cherish an intelligent desire to compare the agency of Providence with the 
course of human life. We speak from experience when we say, that the 
ditticulty of reconciling Divine agency with human responsibility perplexes 
the early operations of the reasoning powers in the youthful ek and 
remains a painful subject of doubt, continually recurring, tll the difficulty 
is fearlessly grappled with and overcome. It is not with this doctrine as 
with many which arise to perplex us, of little consequence whether it be 
understood or not; not is it hastily to be concluded that its difficulties are 
incapable of solution, As all men are practically Necessarians, it is very well 
that those whose minds are not importuned with ‘ obstinate questionings,”’ 
should never know that others suffer from doubts from which they are free. 
But perplexities having once arisen, as we doubt not they do in the majority 
of intelligent minds, there is, in our belief, no peace aud no safety ull the 
hrm ground of conviction, which we believe to be accessible to all, be at- 
tamed, The result of an enlightened and complete inquiry is, by ample 
experience, proved to be most satisfactory ; viz. that as well might the 
husbandman desist from his toils until he should learn whether the harvest 
would rise spontaneously, as an immortal being neglect the care of his soul, 
because it is subjected to influences over which he has no controul., 


(To be continued.) 
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rHE BODY.” 

Ir is reported of a worthy old divine, in the days of divisions and sub. 
divisions, of heads and particulars, of sixteeathlys, furthermores, and sc pe- 
and-coherences, that he preaci hed « Matthew second and four h. — 
could not come nigh unto him for the press,”’ and arrived at the expo oe 
of the last term of his text by shewing, atively, first, that it was nota 
clothes-press ; sec ndly, not a wine-press ; “thi idly, not a printing.oe Ss : 
and so on, for some time, till he got upon the aflirmative tack, and proved, 

ositively, that it was a press of the crowd. The subject of this article 
might be handled | in a similar way, were we Cisposed to make our press 
prevent the readers coming near it. The Body of which we mean to tre: 

is not the material body, nor the body politic, nor any on " of a thousand 
other bodies, celestial and terrestrial, but ** the General Bod ly of the Protes- 
tant Dhisse nung Ministers of the Three Denominatio Ns, resident in LL ndon 
and its vicinity ;°’ and which the initiated are in the habit of designating by 
that brief, technical, familiar, and somewhat atiectionate appellation. ‘This 
Bedy has of late been exposed to public gaze in rather an unaccustomed 
manner ; and it is fit that our readers should, as well as others, know some- 
thing about it and its spirit, We, therefore, set before them two of is 
members as samples; the one a very gratifying, and the other a very dis- 
gusting exInbition. The maxim, Ex uno disce omnes, evide ‘ntly cannot be 
apphed. Happily the best of the two pamphlet ts before us, to which that 
maxim is affixed as a motto, represents the opinions and feelings of a great 


majority, 

The Body ts a confidential body. Its debates and proceedings are, pro- 
fessedly, private ; and only to be made known beyond the walls of the 
Library in Red-Cross Street (its accustamed place of assembly by the cour- 


tesy of the Trustees) through the agency of the proper organs, viz. the 
Chairman and Secret: iry, the head and hand of the meeting. Of late this 
privilege has not been very scr up ulously re spec ted. The Congregational 
and Evangelical Magazines, in their earnestness to prove that the Body was 
not moved to pe tition on behalf of Catholic Emancipation by the instigation 
of the ** Socimans,’’ have shewn themselves wise above what was publis shed 
of its proceedings. ‘The Letter of the Member to Lord Holland contains the 
substance of a spee . of which there is no other report. And as for Mr. 
Ivimey, he “ at one high bound high overl aps all bound,’ ’ and lauglis to 

scorn all etiquette, and privilege, and power, and defies the Body and all its 


* A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Holland, occasioned by the Petition 
from the General Bod ly of the Dissenting Ministers of London, for the Relief of the 
Roman Catholics. With Strictures ov a Petition of an opposite Nature, from some 
Dissenting Ministers; and other Remarks occasioned by Recent Circumstances. 
By a Member of the General Body. London, Holdsworth aud Ball. 1829. 

Dr. Williams’s Library, aud the Debate on the Roman Catholic Claims, January 
20th, 1829; with the History of the Adjourned Mecting on the 27th. To which ts 
added, Extracts from ‘** the Mane heste r Socipian Co ntroversy ; : ’ Laws re lative to 
Dissenting ‘Trusts; ‘* A ‘True Copy of the Last Will and Testament of the late Rev. 
Daniel Williams, > D., first pubiished i 17175 aud papers relating to the iat 
Daniel Williams, D.D., and the ‘Trust Established by his Will.” ‘The whole in 
tended to shew a Necessity of an immediate Separation between the Trinitanan 
and Socinian Menibe rs of the General Bod y ot Disse nting Ministers of L, ondon : and 
as an Appeal to the Evangelical Dissenters throughout the Kingdom, to Support, 9 
their Pecuni: ry Contributions, a Suit in Chance ry, to Recover the Library, &¢., from 
the Socinians, With an Engraving of Dr. Williams’ s Library, Redcross Street. hy 
Joseph Ivimey. London, Wightman and Cram ip. 1829 
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members, separately and collectively, and says to head and hand, to eyes 
and brains, “* T have no need of you.’ We shall endeavour to avoid the 


temptation of these examples, with whatever impunity they may have trans- 


oressed, 
them which may have become notorious ; except in so far as allusion may 
be needful for a prop: r notice of the publications in hand, This forbearance 
ought to be reckoned rather meritorious, for the Body is very gentle in the 
vindication of its rights. It has indeed imitated, though no doubt uncon- 
sciously, rather a singular model. [is rebukes are like Cobbett’s predictions. 
The ingenious authors of the Rejected Addresses make that doughty polt- 
tician say, “| prophesied that, though I never told any body.’ So, per- 
haps, and more veraciously, the insulted Body may hereafter exclaim, of 
Mr. Ivimey’s farrago of offences against decorum and truth, “ I censured 
that, though I never told any body.” 

Before we attend to the immediate object of the Letter to Lord Holland, 
it may be interesting to extract the following brief and neat account of the 
origin and constitution of the General Body. 


“ Shortly after the Revolution of 1688, the Nonconformist Dissenting mi- 
nisters, in and about the metropolis, united together, at first only on parti- 
cular occasions, but afterwards more regularly, chiefly for the purpose of 
attending to matters which affected their civil rights and privileges, then 
so much exposed to injurious interference. This body at first consisted 
chiefly of Presbyterians and Baptists, the former at that time, and long after, 
holding the same views of Christian doctrine with the others. The Inde- 
pendents joined at a subsequent period. 

“ The basis of this union was their common dissent from the Church of 
England, and their common interest in those civil rights and privileges for 
“lich they and their fathers had been called to contend and to suffer, 
Though agreeing substantially at the time in their doctrinal sentiments, that 
agreement was not the professed ground of their union, nor did the parties by 
examination or test, or any other process, take cognizance of each other's 
religious opinions, 

* Though constituting one body or association for certain yeneral pur- 
poses, almost entirely connected with the great subject of religious reed seal 
cach denomination exercises its own unquestioned and acknowledged right to 
choose and deal with its own members, which is done according to any form 
approved of by itself. The general body, as such, does nothing but receive 
a report once a year of the members who have been received, or who have 
died or left the respective separate bodies of which the general body is com- 
posed. Nocontrol is, or, by the constitution of the association, can be, 
exercised over the separate proceedings or members of the several denomi- 
nations, ’ 

_ “ The ministers composing this body, as your Lordship knows, have en- 
Jeyed from the Revolution the privilege of personally addressing the King on 
all occasions in which they have deemed it prudent ‘or becoming to present 
an address. Their congratulations on accessions to the throne and other 
‘mportant occasions, have always been received with marked attention and 
indness ; and such answers, generally expressive of the disposition of the 
tn Sima on eee have pve ahoy: cane as have 

“ The atchese sof the aaa Sooagperer “s ag a aaandl ted, though not 
phaabar 4 ers of the Three Denominations thus om ed, thoug ‘ 
mene ) re representative character, have, from the ne ante to 4 
the ieiee *n connected with the great hody of the regular oer rn 
ena, tod ~ under the well-known designation of Set aon oT ieee 
mo paptists, rhey have commonly been ministers 0 the largest an 

respectable congregations of their respective denominations in the me- 


The secrets of the conclave shall be sacred for us; even those of 
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tropolis ; and the expression of their opinion on any important question, 
though they speak and act only as individuals, may be considered as a tole. 
rably correct representation of the state of opinion among the intelligent part 
of the religious body to which they belong. 

“It ought also to be mentioned to your Lordship, that these separate 
boards of ministers have no laws, so far as is known to the writer of these 
pages, by which any respectable minister, holding their general sentiments, js 
precluded from uniting with them, if so disposed. They have no inducement 
to monopolize any privilege which they enjoy, and are ever ready to welcome 
accessions to their number, of those who from principle and choice are dis. 
wosed to act along with them. As they are well known to be Nonconform.- 
ists as well as Dissenters, those ministers who use the liturgy of the Church 
of England in their congregations have, 1 believe, never been found among 
them. 

** By the special permission of the trustees of the late Dr. Williams, granted 
from year to year, the ministers are accustomed to meet at the Library in 
Red-cross Street, founded by that gentleman ; but they are in no respect 
connected with that trust, and no part of the responsibility of it devolves 
upon them. The Library itself is not the common property of the Dissent- 
ing body; but has exclusively a certain number of trustees who all belong to 
the Presbyterian denomination.” —Pp. 9—12. 


The writer, then, for the purpose of shewing * the relative strength and 
numbers of the several denominations” gives a list, of which the summary 1s, 
that the whole number of ministers belonging to the Body is 155, viz. 24 
Presbyterians, 80 Independents, and 51 Baptists. Of the Presbyterians 
there 1s, we belheve, but one Trinitarian (or at most two) : and of the Bap- 
tists four are avowedly Unitarian. So that the Unitarians, including three or 
four Arians, are about one-sixth of the whole, 

To the confidential propensities of the Body must be added, that it is 
somewhat courtly, and rather inactive. It is very attentive to the Royal 
Family, and loyally observant of all great events in its history. When 
princes or princesses are born, marry, or die, up goes the Body with a dutitul 
address of congratulation or condolence, as the case may be. All the mem- 
bers are adinitted to kiss hands ; and such is the influence of earthly splen- 
dours on those who for the first time gaze on palaces and kings, that in some 
cases the conversation in congregational visitings is said to be less spiritual 
than usual for many a week after. There wis, indeed, a Queen who was 
not addressed. ‘The Body was lethargic. She had lost her daughter ; she 
had acceded, de jure, to the throne; but the Body would neither condole 
nor congratulate. It is true there was no refusal; the address was delayed, 
not negatived ; nor was it every one of the delaying majority who would 
have said, * We must not do this, or we shall affront the King.” Sul 
there was no address ; and for this once the Body deemed its ‘* custom 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ ‘This was a singular 
case. Usually, it is difficult to move the Body, because there is a tact 
understanding among the leading members that it is inexpedient to act upon 
the vote of a majority, unless the majority be so large as to approximate 1 
unanimity, This is unfortunate, inasmuch as it must often happen that the 
very questions on which it is desirable that the Dissenting Ministers should, 
by their opinions and examples, influence the public mind, are those 00 
which unanimity cannot possibly be expected. ‘The Catholic Question had, 
as we shall presently see, a very narrow escape. On the outrages to which, 
just after the Bourbon Restoration, the Protestants of the south of France were 
subjected ; on the objectionable provisions in Mr. Brougham’s Educatio® 
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Bill; and on the late successful application for the repeal of the Sacramental 
Test, the Body exerted itself very energetically and honourably. 

There has been no such commotion, in and about the Body, for a long 
time, if ever, as that recently occasioned by its petitioning for the repeal of 
all penal statutes in matters of religion, with reference to the particular case 
of the Roman Catholics. It was loudly proclaimed that this petition was 
got up by the Socinians ; and that a counter petition, which was certainly 
more numerously signed, was the real declaration of the sentiments of the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the metropolis. The Letter to Lord Hol- 
land was written to disprove these allegations. 

The author tus deals with the first of them : 


“On this petition, my Lord, it is unnecessary to offer many remarks ; it 

is short, explicit, and respectful. What is its prayer? ‘ That all the re- 
maining statutes that attach civil disabilities to religious opinions may be 
repealed ;’—that ‘ consideration may be given to such measures as may unite 
all the subjects of the realm in the enjoyment of equal religious liberty.’ 
And is this, my Lord, a prayer of which any man ought to be ashamed, or 
for which au attempt should be made to excite public indignation? — Is there 
a Protestant Dissenter in the kingdom, who knows his principles, prepared to 
disavow it?) Let such a man tell the country on what grounds he contends 
for equal rights and privileges for himself which he is prepared to refuse to 
others. Let him explain on what principles he complains of restriction, and 
penalty, and degradation, when applied to himself, and refuses, I do not say 
to remove them, but to pray that they may be removed from others. If he is 
content with bondage, when he might enjoy liberty; if he is disposed to kiss 
the dust, when he might lift up his head and walk at large with other men; if 
he is willing to remain an eternal slave rather than that other men also should 
go free; Ihave nothing to say to such a man—but I trust the Protestant 
Dissenters of England are not of this description. 
_“ The above petition, it will be sonal, my Lord, was signed by only 
sixty-nine of the whole body, while it will be seen that at the meeting there 
were only fifteen of a minority. The reason of this is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that the petition had to be engrossed after the meeting broke up, 
and as it lay at the library only a short time afterwards, many of the members, 
from living out of town, and other accidental causes, had not the opportunity 
of signing it. Several of those who attended the meeting and voted in sup- 
port of it, from these circumstances alone, do not appear as subscribers, As 
an evidence of the good feeling and moderation even of those who were op- 
posed to the measure, I believe, with very few exceptions, none of them have 
signed any pone of an opposite description. ‘The petition, therefore, must 
be regarded as the fair and decided expression of the opinion of the general 
body of the Protestant Dissenting ministers of London and Westminster, and 
the vicinity, 

“ Among other unjust representations of this affair, it has been asserted that 
this petition is entirely the work of Unitarians, and that the other Dissenters 
either want the power or the disposition to resist the measures and influence 
of that party among them. ‘The representation is false and calumnious, both 
in reference to this affair and all other matters in which the Dissenting minis- 
ap ye body. A single glance at the list which has been ene 
ae a rsurdity of such a representation. The whole amps pre ody 
—  conatitntes not more than one-seventh of the num me the —_ 
pe aia under the head of Presbyterian are several hig y respectable 
So oat nee reducing those who are understood to be Antitrinitarians 

4 still smaller number. By mere numerical force, therefore, it is apparent 
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they could do nothing. Surely it is not necessary to say that the moral and 
intellectual power of the six-sevenths of the orthodox body are not Mite so 
low, that they must tremble before even the mightiest names of the othe: 
class, The reader may consult the list, and form his own opinion. If by 
believe the persons who appear in it to be such drivellers, it is not worth 
while to persuade him of the contrary. 

** But apart from this view of the matter, my Lord, it may be proper to 
state that the association of the ministers in this body, is not an association of 
Unitarians and Trinitarians. The parties know nothing of each other in this 
capacity. ‘They assemble and act together simply as Presbyterian, Independ.- 
ent, and Baptist Dissenters from the Church of England. No proceedings 
of theirs imply union of doctrinal sentiment, or express opinions on the doe- 
trines of Christianity. No acts of religious fellowship take place at. their 
meetings, and no man would be allowed in any of their discussions to express 
hostility to the fundamental principles of the gospel. From = causes into 
which the present subject does not lead me to inquire, one of the parties, 
namely, the English Presbyterian, is well known to have departed from the 
doctrinal principles held by their forefathers. But the ministers who meet 
at Red-cross Street know nothing of this renunciation, and have, for reasons 
already stated, no right whatever to inquire into, or interfere with it. The 
parties who do not hold what is considered the truth on great and fundamen- 
tal subjects stand and fall to their own Master, but it would be both hard and 
strange if their heterodoxy were to prejudice the rights and privileges of 
others, As for those who object to association with Unitarians for the pro- 
motion of the cause of civil and religious liberty, while they know that they 
are in the practice of holding fellowship in the most sacred ordinances of re- 
ligion with men of all sorts and sentiments, I am not careful to answer them 
in this matter. Their objections remind me of some in former times, whe 
strained at a gnat, while they swallowed a camel; who were clear sighted in 
discovering « mote in their brother’s eye, while thev forgot the beam in their 
own.”"—Pp. 20—25. ; 


It 1s matter of satisfaction to us that so able a man as the author of this 
letter thinks and feels as he does upon the subject of Religious Liberty. 
It 18 yet more satisfactory to find that the honour of origimating and carrying 
the Petition is worth contesting with the Unitarians. But the plain fact ts, 
that it was moved by an Unitarian minister, and carried by Unitarian votes. 


But for the * one-seventl’* who, “ by mere numerical force, could do no- 
thing,” the six-sevenths wou/d have done nothing, and the Petition would 
have been extinguished by the previous question. ‘The Unitarians alone 
unanimously supported the Petition. It was only for them to have stood 
neutral, or to have divided, or to have absented themselves, in the same 
proportion as the Trinitarians, and the cause of Intolerance would, even in 
the feebleness of dissolution, have gained a victory where it ought only to 


have encountered the most determined hostility. It would better become 
our orthodox brethren, instead of being so sensitive about Unitarian influ- 
ence, to come manfully forward, and render honour where honour is due, 
for the preservation of dissent from a stain so foul and indelible. At any 
rate it is not for those who created the only peril which existed, as to the 
passing of the Resolutions and Petition, (for it was evident from the first 
that there was nothing to appre hend from the strength of the Anti-cathohe 
party,) now to claim from the public the credit of a proceeding whi h was 
only adopted in consequence of the united opposition of the Unitarian mem- 
bers to their own quiescent policy. 


We shall now give the counter-petition with the Letter-writer’s com- 
mentary : 
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« The Petition of the undersigned Protestant Dissenting Ministers, re- 
siding in and about the Cities of London and Westminster— 


“ Most respectfully sheweth, 

“ That your Petitioners were not parties to the Petition for the Repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts during the last session of Parliament, but that 
they were convinced that such a repeal would open the doors to what is called 
Catholic Emancipation. 

“ That your Petitioners are satisfied with, and thankful for, the privileges 
they enjoy, and they deprecate strongly the conduct of those who, under 
the name of Protestant Dissenting Ministers, become confederate with the 
Papists. 

“And your Petitioners do earnestly and humbly pray your honourable 
House not to grant any further concessions to the Roman Catholics, because 
they are convinced that the political power to which they aspire would be 
employed by them to the destruction of civil and religious liberty, 

“ And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray that your honour. 
able House may always enjoy all the blessings which our holy religion can 
impart.’—P. 25. 

“ The Petition is endorsed as ‘ the Petition of the undersigned Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers, residing in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster’ All this it is perfectly competent for the parties to say, 
provided that they do reside in or about London and Westminster, and 
that they are Protestant Dissenting ministers in the usual acceptation of that 
phrase. Now we all know that Londoa is a large place—that its fibres ex- 
tend many miles around —and therefore we would give a considerable latitude 
to the vicinity of London. But I cannot conceive that London, large as it 
is, has yet got as far as Cambridge, or Gloucester, or Cornwall, and there- 
fore would be glad to know whether the following names are forgeries, or 
whether the parties have really approached the legislature of the country with 
a false pretence. ‘ John Davey, Truro, Cornwall? ‘ Edward Parsons, Sa- 
lem Chapel.’ Is this the Rev. Edward Parsons, of Salem Chapel, Leeds, or 
some person who has assumed his name and that of his place of worship ?* 
: lhomas Towne, Royston, Cambridge. * William Palwner, Dunstable.’ 
‘William Thorpe, Tabernacle” Can this be our friend of Bristol? Is it 
possible that in the violence of his zeal against Popery he has forgotten the 
place of his residence, or what is due to his character? On what principle of 
common sense or integrity can persons, living hundreds of miles from the 
metropolis, subscribe a petiiion professing to be from the ministers of Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood? ‘There must be some fallacy in the matter; for 
we have too much respect for the individuals whose hames we have re- 
ferred to, to suppose for a moment they would intentionally deceive. Had 
the petition from the London ministers been subscribed in this manner, it 
wou d have been easy to have added hundreds of names to it. 

_“ Whether a large proportion of the persons signing this petition are en- 
titled to describe themselves as Protestant Dissenting ministers, in the usual 
acceptation of that phrase, is a question not very easy to decide. That desig- 
bation is generally understood to apply to persons who have been educated 
for the ministry; who have been, or are, regular preachers and pastors of 
cwurches, orwho hold some office connected with the ministry among the 
edna. It is descriptive of a class of yublic men, whose characters and 
ssion are well known as ministers of the gospel. Far be it from me to 

Say that this is not the case with those who have subscribed this petition. 
content, be all most learned, eloquent, and efficient — hee ‘ large 
“t.. mR ons,’ though, with the exception of ten or twelve, it has never 
imy lot to hear by any chance, the name of any one of the ninety-four. 
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nt. the publication of the letter, an authoritative contradiction of Mr, Par- 
“ving signed the petition has appeared in the World newspaper. 
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This ignorance, however, is not peculiar to the present writer. In ty 
Worvp newspaper of last week, it is said, ‘ Of the whole number of peti 
tioners whose names and prayers to the Legislature will be found elsewhere, 
fin the paper, there are only six, of whom we ever heard before.’ In an. 
other paragraph it is stated, ‘ We have examined the petition presented to 
the House of Lords by Lord Eldon, with the assistance of some gentlemen 
who are acquainted with the names of the regular Protestant ministers of the 
metropolis, and we find that of the whole ninety-four signatures, not more 
than three are connected with the board of Independents, Baptists, and Pres. 
byterians. Some of those who have signed their names as ministers of Lon. 
don, are persons from the country, and a very large proportion of them are 
not pastors of Christian churches.’ 

“Your Lordship will agree with me, that if the Protestant Dissenting mi- 
nisters of London are so little known as it is evident these gentlemen are, the 
Dissenting cause through the kingdom must be in a very poor state indeed.” 
—Pp, 28—30. 

* . o . a * *. > 


“A proof that the subscribers of this petition have no right to the desig. 
nation which they have assumed, is to be found in the first sentence of their 
petition. ‘ Your petitioners were not parties to the petition for the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts during the last session of Parliament’ 
We thank them for this declaration ; it is a conclusive proof at once of their 
wisdom and of their title to represent the Dissenters. If ever the Dissenting 
body felt strongly, and I may say unanimously, it was on that memorable oc- 
casion; the best evidence of which is to be found in the attention paid to 
their application and its suecess. On that occasion there were no dissentients 
among the London ministers who made the application. The petition was 
a unanimous petition; yet I am sorry to see two or three names attached to 
this last petition which belong to the general body. How the parties recon- 
cile their own minds in making the declaration they have done, it is not for 
me to sav. ; 

‘“* But the petitioners against the Catholic Claims did not petition for the 
Repeal of the Sacramental Test. They disapproved of that Repeal ; —and 
yet, forsooth, they wish to rank high among the Protestant Dissenters, and in 
zeal for the purity of religion! Such is their hatred of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, that they would rather a divine ordinance should be desecrated for ever, 
than that Catholics should be placed on a common footing with themselves 
in respect of civil rights. They would rather that the Holy Supper, comme- 
morative of our redemption, were the picklock of a place, and the seal of in- 
dividual perdition, than that men should sit on the same bench, or vote in the 
same Parliament. Be it, that the Repeal ‘ opened the doors to Catholic 
Emancipation,’ and that this were an evil, fiat justitia ruat calum, Let the 
names of the parties disapproving of both measures be canonized, if it 18 
thought they deserve it, for their meritorious indifference to the purity of 
divine ordinances, and the sacred cause of religious freedom: but let them 
not henceforth claim a place among the Protestant Dissenters of England.”— 
Pp. 31, 32. ; 

The copy of Mr. Ivimey’s title-page is sufficient to shew that his book 1s a 
compilation of the class commonly called catchpenny. But few of its pages 
come from his own pen; they, however, are precious ones, and as full of 
dirt and venom as they can hold. Probably many of our readers have seen 
a specimen of them in the Christian Reformer of last month, in an article 
entitled, ** The Bigot Abroad.’’ Those who have will not wish for more; 
and we will spare those who have not the sensations of disgust which must 
ensue from the nauseous exhibition. Individuals are bespattered unspar- 
ingly, especially, though not exclusively, those who, holding different theo- 
logical tenets from those of the author, are, in his estimation, not ‘on the 
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Lord’s side,” but ** those whom the Lord hates.” A Trinitarian minister 
who is roughly handled on account of his ** having more respect for Mr. 
Aspland than he has for’? Mr. lvimey, waited upon him with such an un- 
manageable exposure of certain incorrect statements in that part of the 
pamphlet, that Mr. I. promised to cancel and burn the offensive pages. 
This minister facetiously recommended to the Body that every calummated 
member should follow his example, in which case, supposing them alike 
successful, the whole book must speedily find its way into the tire—a con- 
summation which seemed generally to be devoutly wished. — 

The author has taken the trouble to indicate very plainly the rank he 
holds in the estimation of his Trinitarian brethren in the ministry, by re- 
cording the fact that his pamphlet, 1n its first form, designed to prevent the 
adoption of the Petition then under discussion, and to etfect the separation 
of the Trinitarian from the Unitarian members of the body, was * sent to 
each and every of them by the twopenny post, about one hundred and 
twenty copies, for which not one of either denomination has yet thanked 
him.’ (P.72.) He would have been more likely to receive their thanks 
for keeping his tongue and his pen quiet. But that is a lesson which such 
men are long in learning. 

There has seldom been so barefaced a scheme of plunder, for the Divine 
glory and the good of souls, as that suggested in this book for wresting Dr. 
Williams's estate from the control of its legal, responsible, unimpeached, and 
we hesitate not to add, unimpeachable administrators, the ‘Trustees, and 
making “the appropriation of all this property to Trinitarian modes of 
propagating the glorious gospel of the blessed God.”” By reprinting the 
Will, Mr. 1. has shewn the hopefulness and the morality of this undertaking, 
in the same way as by quoting Sir H. Parnell’s abstract of the penal laws 
agaist Catholics, he has illustrated his favourite position that Emancipation 
was not a question at all affecting Religious Liberty. 

The breaking up of the General Body, although the subject does appear 
to have been broached at the separate meetings of the Independents and 
the Baptists, is yet, we trust, so abhorrent to the feelings of the more liberal, 
enlightened, and influential of all parties, as not to need the serious and 
earnest pleading upon which we should otherwise enter. The privilege 
which the united ministers enjoy, in common with but about four or five 
other bodies, of personally addressing the Sovereign, would probably be lost 
by such a division, and emergencies may arise in which that loss would be 
4 serious evil. It is a power held in trust which the present generation has 
ho right to forfeit, or put to hazard, merely to appease the clamours of bi- 
gotry. The divisions of party, now lev ling in every direction, would be- 
come more formidable than ever among Dissenters, enfeebling them in the 
State, disgracing their avowed principles, embittering their intercourse, and 
impairing their resources for purposes of common charity. And we should 
be loath to lose the only bond which holds together the teachers of different 
creeds, presenting from time to time a sight more gratifying than even Ame- 
nea, the land of religious freedom and equality, “can ever boast, and sug 
gesting the hope of that coming period when the gradual correction of their 
“8 Srp by all parties, and the closer approximation of all to the 
anity of bed me a shall exhibit the disciples of Christ in their original 
Sis waite In - heart, loving as brethren, No, we cannot afford to lose 
OP quae ould that it were strengthened, and rendered more efheient 

® promotion of Religious Liberty and Christian Charity. Nor can the 


‘tt ' moe . e.@ 
oe! portion of the Trinitarians, dangerous as they may deem our opinions, 
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stlord to lose our adin m untamming their stand against that torrent of i 
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rance and fanaticism which sometimes threatens c mmpletely to overbear 
them. No doubt many of them wou!d gladly have done more on the recent 
occasion, had the feelings of their party allowed, had they not been res'raine ; 


by the timidity of some, and the violence of others. 


We regret that they 


should have occasion to throw sucha sop to Cerberus as the following : 


* Beyond the expression of their opinion in the petition which they agreed 
to present to both Houses of Parliament on the Catholic Question, the bods 
of the Disse ‘nting ministers have taken no ste ps for the tcommone ee of their 


sentiments, 


The ”v have used no efforts to rouse their brethren in the country, 


far less have they expressed any opinion of the conduct of those who differ 


from them.’’—Letter to Lord Holland, 


pp. 23, 24. 


On subjects certainly not of greater moment they have used very stre- 


nnous ** efforts to rouse their brethren in the country.”’ 
was done by the Unitarian Association. 


was done, on the present occasion, 


jut if we rrelitly read the signs of the 


_~ 


Dissenters, and rapidly growing both in its extent and its 


\ll of that whic! 


times, there is a spirit excited amon 
vy, which will 


not allow their ministers to act upon a timid and compromising policy 
And if some of them shrink, on the one hand, from the imputation of being 
led by, or co- yperanng with, Unitarians, they may — s be taught, ere 


long, to shrink, on the other, from the severer reproat hot 
that march which they ought to head, the 


in the re ar, wih hesit tine ste p 
march of the 
tion of its ol rious, 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRES 


On the Logos 


Mass 


To the Editor. 
Sir, March 21, 1829 

Wore t am writing, | would take 
opportunity to observe, that the di@i- 
culty which the writer of an article upon 
my ‘* Letters on the Logos,’ in your 
last Volume, p. 689, found in a note, 
was entirely owing to an error of the 
printer, who, by putting an “ LL" in the 
place of a ‘' W,” changed Mord into 
Lord. This was so obviously a typo- 
graphical oversight, that I cannot. but 
wonder at the doubt of the Writer of 
the article. [ cannot admit the idea that 
he wished to insinuate that it was on 
my part an intentional misprint, adopted 
** for the purpose of corroborating my 
argument.” So far from corroborating 
my argument, the use of ‘© Kugsos,”’ 
instead of ** Aoyo;,”” in the Septuagint, 
would have rewoved the whole ground- 
work of my reasoning and speculations 
in that part of the inquiry. I mean, by 


friends ot rt ligious hberty 


; Lvtract of a Letter 
Srom the Rer e MW Uiph im, Nule mn, 


ily fol! OWE, 


in all denominations to the comple- 


bloodless, and blessed trium) hs, 
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the *‘ mere humanity,” p. 688, of our 
Lord, that view of his character which 
strips him of the superiority of nature 
falsely ascribed to him, and fails at the 
same time to invest him with the true 
glory, as [ conceive it to be, of his after, 
as the eternal word of God to man. With 
respect to the remarks vear the top of p. 
690, | would only sav, that if a design 
which can be perverted is therefore neces 
surily unwise, then there never was Me 
deed any wisdom in the world; then 
will it be true that it was unirise in the 
Father of lights to bestow upon man the 


faculties of intellect for the purpose of 


guiding him to truth; for they have surely 
led him, foo often, to the ROSS st error; 
then, indeed, was it wneise in the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ t 
send bim into the world to establish hu 
truth, and make his children blessed; for 
it cannot be denied that Christianity bas 
becu perverted into an instrument 7 
which truth has been oppre sae vi and resist 
and the peace and happiness of man rio: 
lated and trampled upon 


—_—_—_——o_ 





A Defence of Napoleon. 
To the Editor. 


Sir, 

In the Monthly Repository for May, 
p. 339, are Remarks on my Defence of 
Napoleon, which I have just read with 
« some surprise,” though not with ** in. 
digvation " When IT drew up that de- 
feuce I certainly expected a reply, but, 
at the same time, | expected one worthy 
of the subject. | am disappointed ; and 
if lam not mistaken, Dr. Channing and 
his admirers will have little cause to be 
proud of their champion. 

I pass over the insinuations which are 
thrown out respecting myself, as they 
are not worthy of my notice, ‘* Every 
common dauber writes raseal or villain 
under his pictures, because the pictures 
themselves have neither character vor 
resemblance ;"" and I should be as weak 
and as ignorant as ** A Lover of Truth 
and Freedom’’ supposes, were | to suffer 
myself to be drawn away from the grand 
question by his unealled-tor inuendoes. 

lam not an advocate for war, aud | 
deny that Napoleon ever made a “ selfish 
and tyrannical use” of it. He was never 
the aggressor ; and 1 am ready to main- 
tain that so loug as society remains what 
it is, defensive war is justifiable. Doubt- 
less a time will arrive, and I rejoice in 
the certain anticipation of it, when war 
will be no more, and when maukind 
will be brethren from pole to pole ; but 
at present it is not so, and that man 
must be a simpleton indeed, who will 
allow others to invade his rights with 
impunity, and to rob him of all which is 
held most dear, without Opposing an 
honourable resistance. I am charged 
with the greatest of sophistry for assert- 
ig that as war exists, it is right in the 
Divine plan. If ** A Lover of Truth and 
Freedom”’ will seriously consider the ar- 
gumeuts of Dr. Priestley in his contro- 
rersy with Dr. Price upon Liberty and 
Necessity, he will probably lower his 
tone and change his opinion ; but if 
those masterly arguments do not carry 
conviction to his mind, I shall at least 
“ave the satisfaction of knowing that | 
am supported in my ‘* sophistry’? by 
one of whom the world was not worthy, 
a ~~ as a philosopher, a pa- 
contain! VINE, aud a pious Caristian, was 

HY NOt inferior to Dr. Channing. 
fe 1 regards the author of the Ana- 
» | have nothing to do with his mo- 
wee and private character. I 
po ig ts these respects he is as ex- 

: is represented. His theo- 

productions are generally good, 
2H 2 
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though some of them are tinctured with 
a degree of mysticisin which is more 
allied to the writings of Thomas a Kem- 
pis than those which we might expect, in 
the present day, from the pen of an en- 
lightened and able divine. I confine 
myself to his Analysis; and having deli- 
berately examined that work, | solemnly 
declare it abounds with untruths and 
unjustifiable calumnies of the illustrious 
dead. ‘These assertions are strong, but 
| have weighed them well, and am fully 
prepared to prove their accuracy. If Dr. 
Channing, or any other writer, capable 
of discussing the subject, will fairly come 
forwards, | engage to mect him on 
proper ground, aud to do justice to the 
character and actions of Napoleon; but 
as for ** A Lover of Truth and Freedom,” 
he must either shew greater powers, and 
produce better arguments than his ** Re- 
marks’’ contain, or decline the contest. 
If I have said any thing unfavourable 
to the character of the American people, 
the responsibility rests with their culo- 
vist, Dr. Chauning. Had he not boasted 
of them as being ALL HEART, | should 
vot have alluded to their conduct in se- 
veral battles. ‘here are times, cer- 
tainly, when the brave become cowards, 
and the cowards brave; but the Ameri- 
cans were not all heart, either as soldiers 
or patriots, during the struggle for in- 
dependence : they were a divided people, 
nor could they have ‘* secured their 
freedom’’ without the causes which | 
mentioned in my preceding letter, The 
assistance of the French, the divisions 
of the English, aud the immense distance 
which separated the latter from their 
resources, are represented as ‘* fortui- 
tous circumstances’?! Upon this prin- 
ciple of reasoning, if reasoning it may 
be termed, every thing is fortuitous, and 
little is left to human skill, courage, and 
evergy. The portrait which is given of 
the American people is a very fine one, 
but observe the reverse of the picture. 
With the exception of Pennsylvania, 
every inch of ground in North America 
has been obtained from the natives of 
the soil by violence and force of arms, 
yet the Americans are ‘‘ a moral and enu- 
lightened nation ;”’ slavery has existed 
fur above a century in some of the states, 
but the Americaus are ‘* a moral and 
enlightened vation ;" the property of 
the poor Indians, the real owners of the 
country, is frequently invaded and seized 
upon, notwithstanding repeated treaties 
to the contrary, and from thirteeu states 
there are now twenty, obtained either by 
craft or violence, and yet the Americapa 
are ‘a moral and enlightened nation ;” 
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the untutered lodiins have been debased 
on purpose by spirits liquors, &c., iv 
order to obtain their property, and when 


thev have opposed a nantly but unsuc- 


cessful resistance, they have been over 
Whelmed by r forces ind shot 
bike | 
Of acts so ia atta j a 
moral ij thal i ft Nes (sreat 
God! how lo i ti yustice go une 
punished, and the tud utabie S| 
millions be trampled upon under the 


sacred names of ** liberty * freedom,’ 
and ** political integrity’?! Thy judg 
ments are A wreat ad )) and thy ways 
are past fo bow out 

‘Thongh success is net a proof of pa 
triotism, vor failure a criterion of in 


ferior genius, vet these have great wei 


even with *f good men,’ as well as 
with the world in geucral; and there 
are tew minds sullict itly strone 0 abe 
preciate the moral quant es and dari 

energies of a hero and a patriot jode- 
pendent of success, It the nat es ot St 


T. Mo , Hampden. Siduev. and Ri 
are held in 
British heroes w 

inte ||) cnt, patriotic, and virtue , but 


there al t vl 


‘been eqnally as 


who are not venerated by ** good men 


’ 
because they failed. Phe halo ot iory 
which encircles the brows of Washing. 
ton, has received considerable lust 

trom the success o s eflorts, wiiilst 


the star of Napoleon has lost somet! 
of its well-merited radianee from a Rus- 
sian winter preventing the full develop- 
mentoft bis grand designs and generous 
purposes in behalf of oppressed Europe. 
To extol Washin ton tor ho ‘ izing 
Vpen supreine power and trampling upou 
his country's liberties, is a petitio principil. 
Man is the creat ve OF CircumMstatces, 
and Washington, as a man, was neither 
infallible nor above temptation. What 
his views and wishes were at the close 
of the contest, | will not pretend to 
say; | trust they were as noble and 
patriotic as represented ; but if they 
were otherwise, he could not have be- 
come either a dictator or a tvrant. The 
determinations of the majority of the 
American people, at that period, were so 
decided for r publicanism, that no man 
in his senses durst have attempted to 
establish rovaltv: and Washiner n had 
to much regard for his fair fame to sa- 
crifice it in a contest in which he would 
hare imfaliibly lost his honour, 
his life 

in my defence of a man whom thou- 
sands have calumpiat: d, | examined the 
several charges which have been urged 
against him, and { am replied to bya 


if hut 
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string of rhapsodies. He who closed 
the gulph ot anarchy, uot confusion, ind 
of misery, in France, is represented as 


having ** betraved the interests of hy 
man nature ;"’ he who restored the un- 


fortunate emigrants, reconciled hostil 
factions, repelled foreign invasions, and 
raise] France to a point of splendour, of 
power, and of wealth, unknown y 


has ** subverted the liberties of his 
country;’’ he who left sovereigns on 
their thrones after their various acts of 
opposition, sowed the seeds of civil fi- 
bertv, and made religious bigotry and 
persecution fly before him wherever he 
marched, ** sacrificed to false glory al! 
the ties of domestic society, and all the 
finer sympathies of their nature ;" he 
who gave France enlichtened laws and 
liberal institutions, aud shook the fendal 
prejudices aud tyrannies of ages to then 
foundations, ** enslaved his own and 
other countries;"’ he who freely cave 
millions of his own property, trom the 
savings of his civil list, to the public 
cause at the period of the distresses of 
France, and sacrificed himself, like a 
celebrated king of Atheus, rather than 
his country should suffer, even when he 
had the means of continuing the con- 
test, “is an unprincipled and selfish 
tyrant’’ Miserable men that we are! 
‘To whom are such incoherencies, such 
palpable absurdities addressed, and upoo 
whom are they intended to operate? 
‘The author of them must learn that 
the time is gone by when declamatioo 
will pass for reasoning, or prejudice be 
mistakeu for wisdom.” 
W. 
Mr. Covke’s Reply to Mr. Brown's 
Statement, 
To the Editor. 
Sin, Netrport, May 9, 1829. 
Your Correspondent, Mr, Brown, har- 
ing controverted some of my statements, 
I proceed, with your permission, to sub- 
stantiate them, having first premised 
that, in one respect, | have not been so 
fortunate as my opponent, having beea 
able to find no oasis or green spot amid 
his misrepresentations ; indeed, as they 
are only different names for the same 
thing, if he has discerned one within 
the other, we may say of him, 
‘* None but himself can be his parallel 5” 
but in a follower of St. Athanasius we 
must excnse a little mistake ou the sub- 


ject of ide tity. 


| stated that ** many of the oldest and 
most respectable members of the con- 
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gregation were compelled to separate ;”’ 
your correspondent asserts, ** that the 
oldest in the church and congrega ion, 
without one exception, adhere to us.” 
The fact is, that the oldest member in 
the church and congregation was (to 
adopt your conespondent’s nomencia- 
ture) Alpha’s mother, since deceased, 
who was one of the persous whose sub- 
scriptions were so insultingly returned. 
Avother aged member of nearly the 
same standing discontinued her sub- 
scription after the expulsion of the Uui- 
tarians; the remainder of the expelled 
have long contributed the greater part 
of the expenses of the ¢ hapel, as well as 
the salary of the minister, and their an- 
cestors had been for generations the 
chief supporters of the church. 

I accused Mr. Brown of duplicity in 
concealing his opinions; he meets the 
charge by asserting, ** that he has not 
coucealed his principles and intentions 
foreleven or twelve years.” He is not, 
it appears, very accnrate as to dates. | 
think, however, in this case, I can as- 
sist his memory. If he will state when 
he succeeded iu becoming a trustee of 
the chapel, there will be no great diffi- 
culty in determiving the period when he 
no longer * concealed his priuciples and 
intentions.” "The object being gained, 
disguise was no loner necessary 5 even 
the pirate, wheu he has secured his prey, 
hesitates not to hoist the black flay of 
defiance, though he had before saiicd 
wader that of peace and amity, or per 
chance carried the colours of the vessel 
he wished to decoy. J congratulate 
your correspondent on his boasted eleveu 
or twelve years of houesty, and can only 
regret, tur the sake of the peace of thie 
church at Wareham, that it had wot 
commeuced at a somewhat earlier pe- 
riod. I stated the cougregation ranked 
under the denomination of Presbyierian ; 
that the former minister, Mr. Kell, was 
What is commouly called au Arian 3 avd 
that his successor, Mr. ‘Thomas, thouch 
he seldom preached on doctrinal sub- 
jects, Was generally considered as hold 
ing the same opinions. The fact ix de- 
nied as to Mr, Thomas, (it is often con- 
ee ys rv misrepresent the dead, ) 
i. wee Ms bey Mr. Kell 5 that gentleman 

ply waive to auswer for himeelt, 

both able Aspe _at Wareham that he is 
aud willing to do so. Fortu- 
tunately, the letter of recommendation 
from Mr. Manning f Exeter. w r 
10 the phe DE ot -xeier, Whit 1 led 
Warehen — at of Mr. Phomas at 
stated wud my Chg ag in which it is 
is, Mr. Thomas's, senti- 
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nents entirely coincide with your present 
worthy minister, Mr. Kell’s.”” This, at 
all events, must be cousidered decisive 
of the opinion of a congregation which 
could elect a minister with such a ree 
commendation ; and when to this is 
added that Mr. ‘Thomas generally at- 
tended the meetings of the different 
Unitarian Associations in bis neighbour 
hood, and never those of the Calvinists ; 
that he delivered the Charge at the or- 
dination of Mr. Seward, the Unitarian 
minister at Pool; that though on some 
few occasions he wdumitted Calvinistic 
ministers to his pulpit, he was never in- 
vited by them te preach in return ; that 
though he preferred Dr. Watts’s livymns, 
yet in reading them he altered or omitted 
such parts as eoutained Calvinistic seuti- 
ments; that he never used Trinitarian, 
but generally scriptural doxologies 5 that 
when one ot his cougregation was about 
to settle in London, he strongly advised 
him to attend Dr. Rees’s ministry ;— 
when, Tsay, these facts ave considered, 
and many others of a similar description 
might be adduced, it will, | think, be 
admitted, (notwithstanding Mr. Tho- 
mas's voice of thunder, which reverbe- 
rated, it appears, only in the ears of 
your correspondent,) that I was not in- 
correct in assigning the denomination to 
which both minister and people be- 
lonwed, 

| asserted that your correspondent 
was admitted a trustee at his repeated 
solicitations ; be prefers having it thought 
that he succeeded by threats ; he is wel- 
come to the eredit of having used both 
means of persuasiou. The person who 
opposed him, however, was his own 


father-in-law, who was probably better 
acquarntled than others with his character 
and ijutentions. Alpha voted in his fa- 
veur, though bis withhold ng that vote 
wouid havi prevoutea the clectiou. What 
then shail we think of one who could 
couvert that Which was conceded in the 
Spiril Of peac and confidence into an 
instrument of offence, to wound the 
hand by which it was bestowed ? 

The following account of Mr. Thomas 
fromm that Vi‘ tiny ke positon y for 182.5, 
p. Ga, written by one who had kuown 
and bichly esteemed him tor lorty years, 
and whose name, if it were permitted 
to mention it, would be a sufficient 
voucher toi ay statement, while it con- 
firms the account already given of Mr, 
Tiiomas’s doctrinal opinions, makes it 
evident that he was extremely unlikely 
to be the aggressor in adispute. “In his 
religious opinions he was what is com- 
mouly called moderate. But what chiefly 
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i shed him from 
a singular delicacy ol 


mind, amd a peculiar refinement of feel- 


aimost every 


} 


ing, in every thing that concerned the 


feclis of ot} . He was caretul even 
to one *, if there can be excess in that 
which Is so amiable , to do nothing even 


| } ’ ‘ . 
Which might appear to indicate 
! 


‘ 


n tril 
in indifference to the pleasures or com- 
fort of another.”’ Oh, that in this re- 
spect some who once professed to ad. 
here to his opinions, had been careful to 
follow his amiable example! The in- 
suit to Mr. Thomas, which there is his 
own authority for asserting, caused him 
to leave Wareham, was offered at Mr. 
Krown's house, whither Mr. Thomas 
went by invitation. He cert iinly was 
displeased that children whose parents 
worshiped elsewhere were admitted to 
the school, because he knew it to be 
partot a plan to induce the parents to 
ittend the chapel, and thus to procure a 
majority of Calvinists in the congrega 
tion. ut the insult most undoubtedly 
proceeded from Mr. Brown. As to the 
remainder of the paragraph, [have autho- 
rity for stating that several of the Cal- 
vinists paid up their arrears previous to 
the election; and that this was done for 
the purpose of voting, is evident from 
their afterwards ‘ remembering to for- 
get’’ to continue their payments, 

As to the next statement, Alpha did 
not keep the deeds in violation of anv 
usage, vor obtain them by accident: they 
came into his POSSCssIOn via ly, “As ¢ Xt 
cutor and personal representative of his 
uncle, vont corresponden,’s late father- 
in-law, Hiow the 


ueeEs Wer obtained from thei pos 


Hine illke lachrvma. 


sessor, your readers are already apprized., 
With re spect to the subscriptions being 
returned, a resolution to that effect was 
moved by vour correspondent, who did 
not produce any letter from the minister, 
is he doubtless would have done had 
any such existed; the amount was the 
as had alwavs been received by 
minister, as well as by the 
NR James Brown, without any obijec- 
hen on bis part And now, Sir, allow 
me tr give your correspondent a piece 
of advice- that it would be well betore 
he item pts to answer a | tter, to endea- 
vour t© ascertain its contents. Had he 
dove so in the present instance, he might 
have spared much of his reply. 

[have never said that he told me he 
acted on the principle that the means 
were justified by the end. With many 
of his class, he seems iucapable of distin- 
rushing between an inference and an 
assertion. [ceuld account for his con- 


( 


OMPPESPONDCNCE, 


duct on no othe princip! than thar 
stated, and therefore considered it th 
true one; if he prefers being though: 
unprincipled, T will not dispute th 
tice of his claim. 

{ have never said that he was a ‘ 
intriguer. I[ protest | never thought so 
Nature has seldom united much of low 
cunning with depth of intellect ; thong) ‘ 
because the ways of the former are often 
dificult to unravel, they are sometimes 
mistaken for each other. There are 
some minds of whom we may say, as Dr. 
Johnson said ot certain books, they re- 
semble shallow wells, which when look- 
ed into, because they are dark, are 
thought to be deep; on sounding them, 
however, a bottom, and that often a 
very muddy one, is soon discovered, 
Again, there is no such sentence in my 
letter as “fan ingenious manufacture ot 
small votes ;"’ although Mr. Brown 
fects to quote the words, | fear in this 
respect he has exemplified the truth of 
the maxim, that a guilty conscience needs 
no other accuser. There is, however, 4 
manufacture in which he has certainly 
proved his ingenvity— that ot assertions ; 
nay, so prolific is he in these children of 
the brain, that, unfortunately for thei 
stability, like Mr. Malthus’s principle at 
population, they increase in a gconietri- 
cal ratio above the means of support. 

As to the conversation at my house, 
it was by no means confidential, but was 
sought by vour correspondent with a 
view, as he stated, to remove some Inis- 
apprehensions as to his conduct, which 
he understood had been entertained by 
many of his former friends. L wish, 
however, on this occasion he had acted 
the partof a faithful witness. He has, 
indeed, told the truth, but has been un- 
mindful of the oblivation to state the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. | 
said, indeed, that I did not question the 
honesty of the opinions he professed, oF 
his tight to propagate them ; and | ad- 
ded, ** Have you done so in a kind and 
charitable manner ?”” He then said, “it 
| had done as wuch for Unitarianism 4 
| have for Calvinism, you would have 
felt differently."". My reply was, she 
might have fe/t differently, though | ne- 
ver, under any circumstances, could have 
considered such conduct becoming ¢ ither 
a Christian or a gentleman.” That this 
is an accurate statement | am willing t 
depose; not, indeed, like your —_ 
spondent, to the sense of the words, be- 
cause to do so I apprehend would be 
nonsense, but to the words themselves. 

And now, Sir, allow me again to ask, 
leaving out of the question for the pre 
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seut the ye ce of his conduct, has you 
corres pode nt acted in a kind end chari- 
table mannevy? 1s it, indeed, a subject of 
relvicing to him—does it tend to con- 
frm his beasted ** mens conscia recti’’ 
—that he has been the means of spread- 
ing dissension ju a church which was 
before united in the bonds of Christian 
love?—that he has carried discord into 
the domestic circle?—that he las es- 
tranged the affections of the vouny, acd 
embittered, if vot shortened, the last 
days of the aged? All this may be a 
subject of glorying to your correspond- 
ent; allthis may be a matter of rejoicing 
to a genuine disciple of John Calvin, so 
that the true orthodox faith be promoted ; 
but there is Ove of no mean authority in 
the church, who has said, ** Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” And after 
all, what valuable purpose, even in the 
estimation of your correspondent, has 
been accomplis hed? There was already 
a Calvinistic congregation, with whom 
he might lave worshiped, aud experi 

ence has shewn that two such societies 
cannot be conveniently supported at 
W arecham ; while as to Unitarianism, so 
far from its having beeu destroyed, we 
trust and beiieve it will rise with new 


OBITUARY 


JamMps Srancrr, Eso. 

1829. April 4th, James STANGER, 
Esq., in his 86th year. Of this estima 
ble man it THHity be truly said, that as few 
live to so advanced a period as he did, so 
there are few who have exhibited more 
vublemished int crity in business and 
social interc ourse, or more yp rfect cou 
sistency of character, whether as a man 
or as a Christian. His 5 eal nts and 
copnexions, near and remote will lot 
cherish his meno; vy. hoth ou account of 
the example which he “et them of stead: i 
well regul; ited, and rightly-principled ex- 
ertions in hie sp) there of lifk and on ac- 
count of the unite van Etatnees whieh bi 
displayed towards them. The reward of 

iligence in business was opulence, vet 
not that Opulence which blazes out like 
meteor, and is sudden, deceitful, and 
oftentimes really injurious; but a gradual 
ct ae mec arcer of prosperity, ho- 
and vied the commercial character 
the op igcous to the community, by 
portunity which it afforded him, 


Oris 
'§ Many of his latter years, of de- 




















vigour from the pressure to which it has 

























































been subjected, 

But the evil of such a course of con- 
duct is not confined to the congregation 
which principally suffers; the cause of 
Dissent itself is injured in the public * 
estimation; the world is always too apt | 
to visit the sins of the individual on the 
denomination to which he belongs, In 
the present instance, however, a justel 
course has been pursued; the author of 
the mischief himself bears the odium due 
to his miscouduct. ‘This is shewn by 
his having been more than once rejected . 
by a respectable literary society at Ware bs 
ham, though the Unitarians, on the prin- ' 
ciple of returning good for evil, voted in 
his favour. 

Finally, in reply to your correspond - | 
ent’s three pompous monosyllables, when, ee 
where, and how, Lauswer, when, where, 
aud /ow he chooses, | am ready to meet 


him, and will undertake to prove, our ee 
cnemics themselves being judges—as I ' 
think, indeed, | have already done i 

these letters—that it was mainly owing i. 


to his, Mr. John Brown's, base duplicity 

that the Uunitarians of Wareham were 

tricked out of their chapel. , 
THOMAS COOKE, Jun. | 


voting a considerable portion of his time 
to general usefulness, and of promoting 
the interests of others along with his 
own. 

Modest and unassuming, sincere aud 
uniform, he lost no fricuds except by 
death, and it was his happiness to gain 
many as life proceeded, He was a trim 
Dissenter from principle, but without 
the least bigotry; and a warm friend of 
ceneral Tiberty, without any of the aspe.- 
rity of a party man, A kind Providence 
bicssed him with a very considerable 
portion of streneth and vigour even be- 
yond the period of fourscore, and just 
vhen life, owing to increasing infirmi- 
ties. was beginning to be nothing to him 
but jabour and sorrow, God called him 
away by an casy tr insition to the reward 
of the good and faithful servant, 

Mr. Stanger was born in the year 
1743, at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 
where his family had been long settled 
and well known as warm supporters of 
the Presbyterian church established 
there in 1651, It appears from the in- 
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teresting records of the history of this 
church, preserved trom its first founda. 
tion, (an abridgment of which was pub. 
lished in the Congregational Magazine 
in 1822, that hi reat grandtather, 
‘Thomas Stanger, tilied in succession the 
offices of deacon and of rulin elde sf 
md was distinguished among its early 
members when this church suffered per- 
secution in the reign of Charles If., and 
that in these times of difficulty some ot 
ifs meetings were in bis house. He 
came to London in 1763, when he soon 
entered t house ot Mr. Francis Moore, 
in Cheapside, a most liberal an worthy 
iat, distingnis i by several inventous 
mechaun i! itis ! In vre ne’ was 
wniduitted by hi l om partnel hip, in 
connexion with Mr. ‘Topham aud Mr. 
James, and w bsequently for many 
years the senior partner in that respee- 
table frm. He married, in 1791, a re- 
lation of the same name trom Cumber- 
land, sister of Dr. Stancer, whose amia- 
ble disposition, engaging manners, virtue 


and prety an ornament ot 
her sex, and justly endeared her to the 
excellent husband with he 
united, They lived in undiminished at- 
techment, with more than a 


happiness, during 


, rendered het 
whom was 


Common 


share of prosperity aud 
i 


twenty-seven years, and were blessed 
with five children; three of whom sur 
vive, two sons, and a danghter married 
to Robert Midtord, Lsq., to cherish the 


memory of their uniform kindness and 
parcntal care \} Sha riretu ad trom 
the business in w i he had been so 
long engaged, five vears ago, when his 
younger son was | itted a partner, 
which his cider son had been seven 
vears before. Io 1810 he purchased an 
estate at Crosthwaite, near K ck, on 
the vicinity of tl property Which | id 
long been possessed by his family, and 
built a mausion, wheoe he generally en- 
joved the societv of his rela ives. and 
friends during three or four months in 
the summer 

Such was the nature of the disardey 


was afflicted previ 
that 


with which be 
his dece 
a> ¢ t 
conversing much on anv subiect 
sted 


USiy 


ne, he was precluded trom 


; but he 


mani A calm resignation to the Di- 


vine Will, looking for the hour of bis 
dismission, yet patiently waiting till it 
should please the Almighty to call him tu 
his } ik Y rest 

** Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according 
10 hie al dant mer y, bath begotten us 
Again Unto A ji ‘ hope » the resurrec. 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead to an 


inheritance, incorruptible and undefiled, 


Obituary.— Mr. 





Then ry Vi aunsey 









































































not away, reserved 


i 


aud that fadeth 
heaven for those who are kept by the 
power of God, through taith nute salva 
tion, ready to be revealed in the last 
time.”’ 
Mr. Henry Wawnsry, 
April 12, at A/i/an, in Italy, in the 25th 


ot his HENRY, eldest 


yea ave, son of 
Henry Wansny, Esq, of Warmiust 
The early loss of this estimable voun, 


mon has created in his native town a 


sensation of general regret an isvmpathy 


with his friends, more than is uss y 
manifested on similar occa us, Lhe 
benienity of his disposit nh, the wrcour 
aud intelligence of his mind, and the 
benevolence of his heart, had won and 


secured the affections of all of every rat 


and class in the circle in which he moved 
Born of a Dissenting famiy, he took a 
warm interest in every event connected 
with religious freedom, and on every 
local exertion in the cause of civil and 


religious liberty he manifested his attach- 
ment, as well by his personal se 
by his ready and voluntary contributions. 
Har ing occasion to reside much on dit 
ferent parts the Continent, he had 
acquired a pertect knowledee ot many ot 
the European languages, and shewed a 
singular tact and tacility i 
them. At the early age ot 21, he under- 
took the arduous task of introducing inte 
the Italian states a new and improved 
method of reeling and preparing silk tor 
part 
ture, the invention of a most ingenious 


vices as 


Sy anind 


ticular purposes of English manutac- 


aud scientific manufacturer in Devonshire. 
For the introduction of this 
method, he, after great exertion and with 
much difficuity, obtained patents from 
several of the states, und after two vears, 
amidst the almost universal opposition ot 
the Italians themselves, with an ardour 


} > 
ana us¢ 


aud perseverance which few would hare 
discovered, he triumphed over every ob- 
stac.e, and had the satist ction ta see his 
method established uuder his own super- 
intendence in full and successtul opera- 
In the midst of his exertion, he 
was seized, some months since, with 4 


tion. 


fever, accompanied with dysentery, &C., 
trom which he partially but 
another attack followin 2 it soon tn came 
evident that his ceneral health was giving 
way, al id cisease succee led, 
Which terminated his life at Milan, Apr 
2. On Sundav, Mav 3, the Rev. Len- 
jamin Waterhouse pre ached his funeral 
sermon at the Old Meeting-liouse at 
Warminster, which was crowded on the 
occasion by persons of all persuasions 
In the concluding part of his discourse 


recovered 3 


and a I 


J DF am 
Cbtuaru.m alrs 


the preacher thus speaks of him :— 
‘* Many were the qu ilities in the charac- 
ter of this amiabie young man, which 
eave him a claim to peculiar interest and 
reeard while living, and which now reu- 
der his death the subject of such uncom- 
mon regret, Ile posse ssed a sweethes 
of dis} sition, a delicate aud cultivated 
sensibility, a tender regard to the feelings 
of others, a solicitude for the welfare and 
happiness of those around him, an equa- 
nimity of temper, a warmth of affection, 
which rendered him beloved by all. The 
firmuess of his principles, and the recti- 
tude of his heart, discovered itself in his 
conduct. His friends dwell with sooth- 
ing complacency on his useful at d bl.ime 
less lite, his fraternal kindness, and 
his filial affection and duty. ‘This emi- 
nently excellent young man it) has 
pleased God to take from ous, when ou 
hope was firmest, aud his prospects of use- 
fuluess unclouded. We mourn that such 
acourse should be so short. But, pe rhaps, 
we ought not so much to regret that lis 
days were so few, as to rejoice that they 
were so well spent, and that he was 
spared so long. ‘To be the centre of so 
many influences, to awaken through so 
large a circle sentiments of affection and 
esteem, to live in the bearts of friends, 
and die amidst general and unatlected 


lamentation, surely are not evidences of 


brief existence. Honourable age is mot 
tiat which standeth in length of time, 


ner which is measured by number of 


years; but wisdom is the grey hair to 
wan, and an unspotted life is old age.’”’ 


Mrs. Mary Luckcock. 


On Friday, April 17, aged 62, Mary, 


the wife of Mr. James Luckcock, of 


kde hast i. 

That elevated rank, highly gifted ta- 
lent, extraordinary perseverance, ul 
bounded philanthropy, or the ludicrous 
display of human eccentricity, should 
alove be allowed to be suitable subjects 
for public obituaries, while the meck 
and humble virtues of domestic endear- 
— and social intercourse should be 
Cis ard d as void of interest or applica- 
tion, is surely a perversion of the dic- 
tates of common sense, and of the best 
feelings which adorn and ennoble the 
human breast. The important purposes 
of biography are to instruct by the torce 
Of example, to allure to imitation by the 
display of acknowledged and useful 
aaa or to deter from foliy by the 
Som ot nh proportion, then, as 

appeals are made to the many 





Mary Lucheock. 
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rather than to the few, in that propor- 
tion must be their utility and worth. 
‘hhe humble garden and the flowery mea- 
dew are accessible to all, while the ma- 
jestic avenue and the superb mansion are 
exclusively enjoyed by their possessors, 
couparatively few ip number, and often 
wiih no participation of social delight, 
‘The snabject of this memoir may well 
be admitted as a practical illustration ot 
the correctness of this principle. With 
such a limited education as the times 
fiity years ago afforded, and with which 
the public mind was then satisfied, she 
possessed none of the superficial and 
tinsel acqnirements of modern taste and 
meretricious refinement, Which, by sub- 
stituting the means for the end, debase 
the mind instead of improving it; but 
the whole ecope and tendency of the in 
struction she received was to qualify her 
for tic future and important duties ot 
wife, parent, and friend. Brought up in 
habits of close but comfortable economy 
and diligence, she early in life identified 
these feclings with her existence, and 
when afterwards released from their im- 
portunate claims by the smiles of for- 
tune, she never discarded the principle, 
but made it subservient to her increased 
powers of benevolence and charity. Her 
conjugal attachment was ardent, taithfal, 
and accommodating ; never, in the course 
of a connexiou of four and thirty years, 
having caused a word or a feeling of dis- 
cord to pass between herself and her be- 
loved partner, which a smile or a sweet 
seajing of the lips did not instantly can- 
cel and remove. As a mother, her sur- 
viving and grown up children can well 
attest her varied excellencies ; and if 
sometimes the maternal fecling might 
swerve a little towards the weakness of 
judulgence, yet, contrasted with the rigid 
duties of paternal controul, they harmo- 
nized the whole, and produced, perhaps, 
the best effects. The union of their 
hearts and conditions, with the sincere 
regret for their irreparable loss, is the 
best comment upon her affectionate and 
always well intentioned sensibilities. By 
her friends her amiable , .alities were 
duly appreciated, She was little skilled 
in protessious of attachment, but full 
well they knew that her head, her feet, 
her hands, and her heart, were always 
ready and devoted to their service, Her 
generous sympathies were not displayed 
in siuhs and unavailing moans, but her 
energies were always at command to 
eoothe and alleviate distress by that con- 
troul over her own feelings that left her 
in full possession of her powers, both 
mental and corporeal; and while her 
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experi nee and promptitude guve a zest 
to her exertions, they imparted confi 


dence to the object of her ftrieu Ihy ate 
and attentions. IHler domestic atrange- 
ments were exemplary and admira 
Vigilant, meth » prudent, ( 
culating, she 1 | i their ¢ ‘ 
WW h uci cl it and [ ( 
that her servat vore patructceda 1 tise 
discharge of thei duties, and at ime Sane 
time with such a mixture of forbearance 


and good-will, as eusured their respect 
and wou their ; all of them 
who had lett her being gratified with the 
privilege of coming occasionally to have 
a shake of the hand from their old kind- 
hearted mistress. ‘To the poor she was 
ever most kind and conde ‘The 
young orphan girl with her little stock of 
and the tottering old widow 
with her basket of pins, tupes, and cot- 
tons, found her a constant and willing 


: .s 
uwoeciuons 


ct nding. 


matches, 


customer, with the general rule of pay- 
ing double price for whatever she re- 
ceived from them. The fashionable and 
convenient logic of withholding relief 


under the fear of impositions and of giv 

ing a premium to idleness, never entered 
inte her calculations , her maxim was 

better that two unworthy objects should 
have than that ove real and 
he Iple SS CAUse should be ple ace dl in vain. 
And even the 
ed ( harace fers were cousice I dl by } cr as 
entitled to pity rather than to detesta- 


assistance 


most abject and abaudon- 


tion, lo her person she was and 
comely, and when to this general ape 
prarance it is abbots d, tl at bey couute- 


leX to the sere- 


nity of her disposition, nothing more was 


bance Was a complete in 


wanting to render her interesting and 
lovely in the eves and estimation of her 
frieuds, In her dress she was prover- 
bially neat and engaging, not disdaining 
to appear attractive, but always economi- 
cal and unostentationus, and wever, in 


lth, in summer al 
om the rule of not 
j the 
appearance Was suitabl to 
th 


The garden was always 


sickness ofr in he: 
Winter, deviating f: 
quitting her bed chatuber in 
moe till her 
th decorum of 
circumstances, 
a source of much tnnocent and 

during the latter 
, ro intr 
cain apon her strenet] 


delight, and 
three years, as hi to 


Sait It'- 


_s 
4 


» WAS Tel 


, . ‘ 
cTeation al d pPriveipal amusement, Aud 


well did she adorn and improve its 
charms. A tutelary angel’ giving the 
reality instead of the fiction of a mis- 
taken but beautiful mythology. Her 


leading characteristics were equanimity 
and gentleness ; in no degree, however, 
alloyed with insipidity of character o1 


(shit “ry.—wMrs. Mary Lue he ICR, 






lisposition. A seren 
nothing could effectually discos Ose. 
haleyou breast which po unruly 


apathy of 

































































J Pers 
or external violence could rufile « 
due, vota to the claims of th 
duties j ail ther varies " 1 
relations \tlectation was t , 
known her feelings, j it 
unusual remark of her triends, tl 


never hncow an expression or insinuat 
fall trom her lips untaveu 
character of apy individual, or as j 
cating the slightest 
detraction, or unkindness, 

With such endowments and ami 
qualities it might well be supposed that 
her mind would pr laci 
aud firmness during the trying secue ot 
her dissolution; and 
inexpressible vratification ot her dearest 
connexions. During a fortnight’s cor 
finement to her and perfectly 
aware that her complaint was fatal, her 
whole soul was tranquillity and peace. 
Every word and look evinced the grate- 
ful eutertained of the kind 
sympathies of her frienas, her attach 
ment to her family, and the conscious 
integrity of her disposition ; and the 
often-repeat d aud artless expr ss10ns, 
“1 love you all,”’ “* Farewell,” and ‘*] 
am very happy,” can never be obliverated 
from their admiring recollections. [np 
short, her mind was purity, her heart 
bevevolence, and her religion * Peace 
on earth and good-will towards men.” 

And now, perhaps, some well-mcan 
ing zealot may ask — What was her 
creed? Invidious curiosity! Needless 
investigation! It may not, however, 
irrelevant to Say, that before her mar- 
riage she had been a regular attendant 
Dpou the religious services of the New 
Meeting, Birmingham, and afterwards on 
those of the Old. Can the belief in cer- 
tain opinions and dogmas be ess ntial to 
her admission to the favour of her bene- 
ficent Maker and Friend? The creed 
that can admit such monsters as Burke, 
Corder, and Thurtell, to the joys ef hea 
ven, and exclude such a character as 
] faintly sketched, even though she 


able to 


Cmiotious Of CHV 


} 


ve 


its pact \ 


©O if was, to the 


couch, 


SCcLSC she 


ucre 
had had no professed creed at all, must 
be an insult upon the Deity, aud a mon- 
strous libel on his moral government ef 
the world. Is this declaration erroneous: 
Then let the appeal be made to ( heist 
himself, aud let his sublime descnptee 
of the last judgment be the 
criterion, 
‘* For modes of faith, let graceless zealots 
fight; . 
His can’t be wrong, whose life 
right.”” 


is in the 











rhe rule revers’d will sull remain as 
strong; 

His can’t be right whose life is in the 
wrong, 

\dmitting that this imperfect record is 
the effesion of a heart become forlorn 
and disconsolate by the sad event, and 
tuereiore disposed towards “a more fa 
vonrable opinion of the endeared subject 
of regret than human imperiection may 
reasonably allow, then let the scene be 
shifted, and let the ‘* cloud of witnesses”’ 
that can give their testimony with more 
impartiality, be called upon for their 
evidence, But if some family anecdotes 
might be here admitted, and which de- 
licacy forbids, of her transcendent de- 
votedness to their welfare and happiness, 
her worth must rise as high perhaps in 









the scale of excellence as haman frailty 
can hope to attain, 

lidulgent reader, of whatever religious 
persuasion, and of either sex, but more 
especially of her own, emulate her vir- 
tues, deserve her good name, and look 
ouward with confidence to a participa- 
tion in her unbounded and ever-during 
reward! Tt such impressions are in any 
degree communicated or confirmed by 
this perusal, it will not have been be- 
stowed in vain, 
Je bes 


Dr. CuaRLes Lioyp, 


May 23, aged 63, at Lampeter, in Car- 
diganshire, Dr. CHARLES Lioyp, of Coed- 
Jannau-vawr, in the same county.— 
Times, May 27. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Somerset and Dorset Unitarian As- 
sociation, 


fur Twentieth Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Crewkerne, April 17, 
i829. There was a morning and an 
evening service. Io the morning the 
prayers of the congregation were offered 
up by the Revs. J. G. Teggin and W. 8, 
Kiown ; after which the Rev. E. Whit- 
feld delivered a discourse on 1 Cor. i. 
i). ‘The devotional part of the evening 
service was performed by Rev. W. S. 
Brown, and the Rev. J. G. Tegein dis- 
coursed on the precept of our Lord 
Which appears in Jobu xiv. 15. 

lumediately after the conclusion of 
the morning service the business of the 
society Was transacted ; J. Sparks, Esq., 
im the Chair. The Secretary reported 
that the finances of the society were in 
4 flourishing condition. It was resolved 
that the minister and a layman of each 
congregation in the district should form 
“ic Committee of the Association, That 
the late Mr. Wawne’s paper on the Satis- 
faction of Christ, which appeared in the 
Chi stian Reformer of 1827, should be 
printed for distribution, ‘That the next 
meeting of the society should be held at 
Bridport, on Wednesday, September 9. 

At the dinner, which succeeded to the 
business of the day, J. Sparks, Esq., very 
Kindly presided, A numerous party was 
Present. ‘The usual toasts were drunk, 
With some others, which referred to the 
recent changes in the laws affecting our 
Romau Catholic brethren. In the course 


of the afternoon some hints were sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the mem 
bers of the Association previous to their 
next meeting, with respect to av union 
with the British and Foreigu Unitarian 
Association, aud the formation of a so- 
ciety by the general body of Unitarians 
for the support of superannuated minis- 
ters and their families, 
cB. We 

Unitarian Association for Hull, Lin- 

coln, Gainsborough, Thorne, and 

Doncaster. 

Tur Thirteenth Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Gainsborough, on 
Good Friday the 17th inst. The Rev. 
Mr. Philp, of Lincoln, preached in the 
morning, from Matt. xxii, 42—45, 
** Christ the Lord of David.’”’” The mem- 
bers and friends of the society dined 
together to the number of thirty-three, 
the Rev. G. Lee, of Hull, in the Chair. 
The new era of religious liberty in this 
country was hailed with the sincerest 
delight, and furnished a prominent to- 
pic in many interesting and animated 
speeches. In the evening, the Rev. 
Richard Wright, of Kirkstead, preached 
from 1 John iv. 14: ** The Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 

April 23, 1829. 

que 
Seventh Anniversary of the Moor-Lane 
Congregation, ho ton-le-Moors. 


On the 19th, 20th, and 21st of April 
was held the Seventh Anniversary of the 
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Moor-Lane Congregation, 
Moors. The Rev Win. V OESICY, 
ot Gainsborough, conducted the relivi 
services ol morning at 
noon; and the Rev. J. J. Tavier, A 
ot Manchester, those 


On Mouday, one hugared and Six 


Sunday 





male and temale, sat 
mical dinner in Littic Bolton Town Fail. 


Toasts were proposed relative to thi 


spread of Christian trath in all i “ 
tures to every family of man, which 
called torth Very able speeches trom thie 
Revs. Win. Worsley, J J. bavier, bk. R 
Pinna Ns bi. Gave ny J It i>f rd, i i 

riott, J. blincks, J buckland, J Liv] - 
aud Messrs. J. Drandreth, kd. Makin, 
and BP. Heywoo On ‘Tuesday, the 
scholars of the Su ilaay <chool assembled 
to dine im the sa rooms and ater 
dinner were addressed by the Revs. Win. 
Worsley and bk. R. Dimock. From the 
nature and S} rit of the above necting 
we are led to remark, that of the various 


assemblies now called tovether in the 
reiimious Wo ld, this formed ap exce prion 
in fecling as well as eApression to eve ry 
species of bigotry and sectarianism. Met 
together as the brethren of all mankind, 
they rejoiced at the late grants partial 
as they are) of the Protestant 


Dissenter and the Roman Catholic, aud 


hihberiy to 


expressed their carnest desire tor the 
success of every cause Which has tor its 
object the promotion of true Christianity, 
Met tocether as Unitarian Cliristians, 
they shewed by the harmonious and truly 
religious spiritot their meeting, that, as 
a congregation, they are one i the pu 


; ‘ ’ 
of them hearts to serve God accord. 


}* ree 


tw to the beneveicnt and pure iaw oft 
ar us Christ; that as a sectal profes lily 
Christians, who difler trom others in cer- 
tain powts of doctrine, they will not Jet 
this difference of belict be a reason lor 
hostility to others, and a check to their 


excercise OF Chalily towards all, whateves 
may be the nature of their relivious 
creed. They have hitherto e\clnpinhed 
the spirit of love in unison with active 
weal They have ! nerto made these 
their means toe turther th hitceresta of 
true religion; and sincerely is it wished 
that in themselves a {heir watniies they 
may have their rewat i iuecvery biessing 


and taveur of God, 


Christian Tract Sve ely 


Tuk Annual Meeting of this Society 
was beid, agreeably to public notice, iu 
Worship-Street Chapel, on Wednesday, 
the 6th of May; John Towill Rutt, Esq., 





Intellige nee.— Christian /) tet So ely 




































































in the Chair. The Report of the Trea- 
surer, James Fsdaile, | “q., Was read 
counted bhe Report of the Commis. 
tee, dvetallita the proceedings of the S 
Ciety for the last year, Was read thie 
eSccetary | ; LTOCOIVE i j 
ii ued, th beside ft ' 

Wichtl of | ‘ s fo sub crivers, ti So 
tary has sent out of the stoi s ig tl 
lust ear, ¢ litistian ‘Tracts to the f \\ 
Ing places Chesterfield, Nottingham, 
- Cus, Kidder tiithster, (al ow, i 
burgh, Lancaster, Liverpool, Maidstone, 
Honiton, Diss, Leeds, aud, through o 
of the members of t Society, to the 
{ ited Stale Or An wl. bi | 
Stated. tiat it bad becn tound desiratile 
to reprit five of old ‘Practs duri 


dition to the reprint of 
iu au lmpreved form, With 
Copies Oi Which tract were prescited tu 
the Meeting. Also, that two new tracts 


had be i publishe d and included in this 
year’s Catalogue, entitled, ‘The History 
of William and Mary Allen, NO. 09; 


and an Address to Sunday School C hii- 
dren, No, ‘The Meeting was 
dressed by several gentlemen, and by no 


<r P 
ob, du- 


fewer than cight ministers, who ali ex- 
pressed their strong conviction that the 
objects which this Society contemplates 
aic amoug the holiest, most laudable and 
benevolent in which human beings can 
engage; and several alluded particularly 
to the suitabie ad iptation ot these moral 
to the wants ot 


. 


tales and other treatises 


the poor and uneducated, especially i 
the manutacturing districts, As there ts 
a jarge stock in hand, aud the Scciety’s 


funds are ve ry ril adapted to its present 
there being a large sum cue 
iat paper whe h it would be de sirable to 
liquidate,) it is hoped that seme ot the 
numerous triends to the weltare of thei 
cllow-cre will scud to 
tor these instruments of diffusing peac 
and virtue, and thus gratity their ows 
they will be conferring 
the highest benefit upon others. Among 


CNINCHCICS, 


ures He Sue 


feclings, while 


other resolutions that were passed at the 
Mecting is the following, to which the 
e Editor's lea’ 
prortunity of attending 

* "That such parts of the Connmittet 
Report as may be judged suitabie, be, by 
permission or the kditors, inserted iu the 
the Christiat 


» 


Secretary wail, by tl 


anca4nriyv « 
y ‘< 


Monthly Kepository and 
Retormer.”’ 


BENJAMIN MARDON, Seerefery- 

















Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty. 


Ow Saturday, May 16, a Meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty was held at the City of Loudon 
Taverv. fhe large room was compl teiy 
flied. Lord Epxineron in the Chair. 

Jous Witks, Esq., read the Report, 
and was received with much cheering. 
He said it was now ninetecn years since 
it had suggested itself to his mind, thet 
it was necessary to make some vigorous 
and determined efforts to promote the 
great principles of civil and religious li 
berty, and it was eighteen years since he 
had first preseated himself to a meeting 
for the purpose of detailing the opera- 
tions of this Society. It had been his 
geveral practice to do that by oral state- 
ments, but during the last two years the 
state of his health had rendered it ne- 
cessary that he should substitute for his 
extemporaneous speeches a short written 
Report. ‘The same reason still operated, 
aud he would therefore read the Report 
which the Committee had prepared, 

lt commenced with an expression of 
devout gratitude for the progress made 
by the great cause of religious freedom 
since the establishment of this Society, 
and especially during the past and pre- 
seut years, accompanicd by the following 
excellent remarks : 

* Vast and (as they trust) blessed is 
the change! But they venture to sugyvest, 
that the extent of blessedness will much 
depend on the manner and spirit with 
Which the improvement is received. If 
still, sects and individuals wiil remain 
litolerant; if their hearts be persecuting 
and exclusive, while the houvied words 
of freedom ae on their lips ; if the 
Churchman stil affeets to tolerate and 
coudescend, or the Disseuter forgets the 
priuciples of Protestant Dissent, and 
“| nks junto a sycophant Conformist; the 
benefits of the public and legislative ab- 
rogation of tests aud proscriptions, and 
of the general and glorious promulgation 
of the rights of conscience, will be les- 
sened, and the brightness aud spreading 
of the real bevefits of charity and truth 
will be proportionately beclouded and 
delayed " j 
After detailing many instances of vexae 
Hous interference with the rizhts of Dis- 
seoters in different parts of the country, 
np ae S ciety nad, and generally 
sk, . a ‘ : — posed, the Report thas 

“Gre it plan of future proce edings: 
of the ~ as have been the achievements 

Clety, and manifold as are its 
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reasons for thankfulness and triumph, 
they cannot consider their duties tulfilled 
till several other matters be obtained. 
They reter mainly to four points:—1. 
‘The termination of the power of clergy- 
en capriciously to exclude from. the 
church a corpse brought tor interment, 
and then omit part of the service over 
the dead; and also their power to refuse 
to read the Burial Service of the Chureh 
over parishioners interred in the church- 
yard, and who, belonging to the Baptist 
denomination, may not yet have been 
immersed, 2. The amendment of the 
last ‘Toleration Act in various points of 
practical importance, that may obviate 
doubts avd make it more simple and 
eflvctive. 3. ‘Phe exemption of all 
places of religious worship from assess- 
ment to the poor rates, according to the 
bill heretofore sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, and introduced by Lord Bexley 
aud Mr. Whitbread, and which would 
cud the vexatious and.expenuse on that 
subject, which freqneut disputes and liti- 
gautious inflict And, 4. That substitu- 
tion of Registries of Births tor Baptismal 
Revisters, which will get rid of all the 
disadvantages to which the registries of 
Dissenters are exposed—which is adopt- 
ed by most continental states —which 
was sanuctioved by Lord Liverpool — 
which has been considered as desirable 
by the Commissiouers appointed by the 
Crown to examine the state of the law 
as to landed estates—which will convey 
important statistical information that 
other countries possess, and we have no 
means to acquire—which will increase 
the value of all property, by facilitating 
proofs of title and descent—and which 
will, therefore, not merely afford relief to 
the religious bodics whom the Committee 
represent, but will extend to the whole 
British community a real and valuable 
boon, In the pursuit of these objects, the 
Committee have invited the co-operation 
of the Committee of the body of Deputies, 
which was cheerfully accepted; and a 
Sub-Commiitee, formed by three mem- 
bers of each Committee, has already 
been named. As soou as the session of 
Parliament has closed, itis their inten- 
tion to submit their wishes to the Go- 
vernment: and past experieuce encou- 
rages them to believe that they shall not 
be refused such matters by an adminis- 
tration by whom so much important re- 
lief bas been already conferred,” 

The Annual Subscriptions have de- 
clined, aud out of the original fund of 
4000/2, the sum of 10002 has been paid 
tuwaris the expeuses incurred by the 
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t nited Committee for obtaining the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
In reference to their diminished 
sources, the Committee conclude their 
Report with the following declaration : 
‘The prolongation of this Society 
after its objects are accomplished, its ex- 
istence, in creeping, slothy, lingering, 
decline, in some sad atrophy, they can 
never desire; but whilst it continues 
needed and useful, they will apply the 
remainder of their principal fund towards 
its objects, if annual contributions should 
still be withheld; and when the whole 
is exhausted, if yet an object important 


ree 


to the independence or the honour of 


the Dissenters, or to the great cause of 
liberty, remain to be attained, they know 
too well the hivh and sacred principles, 
the love to freedom, and the enthusiastic 
liberality and zeal of their brethren and 
their friends, to entertain one 
that then, and on a 
ample and 
willingly 
they will 


doubt, 
moment's bidding, 
funds will be 
and profusely supplicd ; and 
not be deterred, by a 
funds, from opposing a barrier to any 
new inundation of intolerance, or from 
promoting the cause of religious freedom 
in the British ¢ mpire, or thronchout the 
earth,"’ 

The principal speakers at the meeting 
were the Rev. Drs. Bennett, Dickson (of 
Edinburgh), Styles, and Philip (from the 
Cape of Good Hope); and Rev. Mr. 
Wilks, of Paris, The business was sus- 
pended for a time by the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the entrance of Mr. O Connell; 
he addressed the assembly in a strain of 
fervid congratulation, and of gratitude 
tor the aid rendered by Protestants and 
Dissenters to the Catholics in their creat 
struaule, 

By the request of the Committee we 
state, that donations are needed, and 
may be transmitted, by post, to the Trea- 
surer, or to either of the Secretaries, 
Thomas Pellatt, Esq , lronmongers’ Hall ; 
ant Joho Wilks, Esq., Finsbury Square ; 
to the latter of whom, applications should 
be addressed. From each congregation 
in England, the annual coutribution ex- 
pected is two pounds ; and from each in 
Wales, one pound. The subscriptions 
became duc at Lady-day last Country 
ministers or their friends will alwave 
be received with pleasure by the Com- 
mittee, at their meetings at Batson's 
Coilee-house, Cornhill, at half- past six 
in the evening, on the last Mondav in 
every mouth, : 


superample 


lack of 





latellivence.—Rer. Philip Livy 






















































Rev. Ph OT 


Own the 30th of March, 1777, the R 
Philip ‘Taylor, of Liver 
given to him by the congregation of P 
testant Di<xsenters, Eustace Street, Dub 
lin. On the 27th of April following, a 
notice of his acceptance of the invitation 
was entered in the vestry-book and sanc- 
tioned by the siguatures of twenty five 
members. In the year 1827, Mr. Taylor, 
finding the infirmities of age increasing, 
applied to the congregation to get an as- 
sistant for him in the duties of his mi- 
nistry, and, in the latrer part of the year 
1228, they succeeded in procuring the 
able services of the Rev. James Mart 
neau, who had lately completed his eda- 
cation at the Manchester College, York 
The congregation, which Mr. ‘Taylor had 
so long and taithtully serve d, being anni. 
ous to testify and record their affectionate 
regard, it was determined to present him 
with two large silver salvers, each bear- 
ing the following inscription 


mol, had 


‘ Presented, with a corresponding 
Piece of Plate, by the Members of the 
Eustace-Street Congregation of Protes 
tant Dissenters to their be loved Pastor, 
the Rev. Philip Taylor, on bis retirement 
from the active duties of his pastoral 
office, atter the prolonged and faithtul 
Ministry of Fitty-one Years—in ¢t z 
mony of their personal affection fo him, 
of their gratitude to him for his evel 
anxious, kind, aud benevolent anxiety 
for their spiritual welfare and temporal 
happiness, 

** Dublin, 1828." 

On the 3lst of December, 1828, the 
Committee appointed to procure 
present them, waited on Mr. Faylor, , 
his residence at Harold’s Cross, when 
Mr. Hone read the following address 


and 
at 


© Dublin, 
, 
31st Dec. 1828. 


Eystace-Street 
[iss¢ pte rs, 


** DEAR SIR, 


‘Ou the part of the 
Congregation of Protestant 
we feel a peculiar pleasure in preseni's 
to you these two pieces of Plate, E 

‘The inscription which they bear Ws 
it is hoped, fully convey the set timents 
Which are euvtertained for you by eve) 
member of the Congregation, bet ° 
and young. 

“To which we have only to add ou! 
sincere and anxious wish, that you “ 
long continue to enjoy such porter = 
health as will enable you to contribute 
to the spiritual welfare of your congre 





gation, and to the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of your excellent family. 
‘ We remain, dear Sir, 
‘* Your attached and faithful ser- 
vants, 
* Josepu Hone, 
Tuomas Browne, 
Hatitrpay Bruce, 
CHARLES SUARP, 
WitttaM BIGGER. 
“ To the Rev. Philip Taylor.” 


The answer of Mr. Taylor was delivered 
in the following words: 


‘My VERY DEAR FRIENDS, 

“The elegant and liberal mark with 
which yon now present ne of your al- 
fectionate attachment to my person, and 
approbation of my past ministerial ser- 
vices, | accept with feelings of warm and 
lively gratitude. 

“Daring a full half century my hap- 
pivess has most materially depended on 
those sentiments which the congregation 
of Eustace Street might entertain con- 
cerbing me, and the conduct toward me 
which it might pursue; my hopes of 
comfort, however, in my pastoral con- 
nexion with you met with no disappoint- 
ment; for never has that bond of peace 
and Jove, which should invariably bind 
together a Christian people and their 
ministers, been with respect to you and 
me in any instance broken or relaxed. 

“ This, wy much-loved friends, I re- 
gard, with religious gratitude, as one of 
the chief of those many blessings which 
| have received from the haud of a kind 
Providence. 

“With respect to my professional ser- 
vices among you, the quality of them, 
[ fear, you have greatly overrated, The’ 
highest merit I cau consent to avow is 
that of having conscientiously applied my 
very humble abilities to promote among 
you Just and rational views of the gospel 
“vation by Jesus Christ, a spirit of vital 
piety toward the great Fountain of all 
good, aud of righteousness and brotherly 
br wan ne another, and all. you 
toe Sag es pt gue Deeply advanced 
with manv it rte e of years, and touched 
expect ch “0 $,you will now hardly 
mes hes et . age public service from 
devotion se - . ~~ offer my private 

will renetie ae a are and wETCYs 
hie x3 y unplore him to bestow 

* richest blessings upon you and your 
respective f: tlie As . it ig 

mies; and to grant that 
Under the assistances r the + aie 
and pious nicl ances of the truly able 
loved felislens en you enjoy, our be- 
and omen , Aemessparr v4 may prosper 

tern of Cheterie exhibiting a pleasing 
‘‘ristian unity and love, of 


Intelligence. —Caleutta, 
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charity toward the sincere and good of 
all other denominations, and of zeal for 
the noble cause of gospel liberty, righte- 
ousvess, and truth. 

** Allow me again to express my high 
sense of obligation for the generous and 
very acceptable offering with which, as 
a Committee of the Eustace-Street Con- 
gregation, you now present me—an of- 
fering which, I trust, will be carefully 
preserved in my family for generations to 
come, a8 au interesting testimony of the 
affectionate esteem in which that society 
held their aged ancestor, and of the hap- 
piness Which he so long enjoyed in his 
pastoral connexion with them, 

‘* With every good wish for your true 
welfare here and hereafter, 

‘* | remain, my dear Sirs, 
** Your grateful and affectionate 
Friend and Pastor, 
* Puitiv PAYLOR, 

‘© To the Committee of the Congregation 

of Kustace Stree eS” 
CALCUTTA, 

Iv is with great regret that we record 
the determination of Mr, William Adam 
finally to relinquish the missionary and 
ministerial character. His reasons for 
this step are judged by the Calcutta Uni- 
tarian Committee to be satisfactory, and 
such as to entitle him to continued re- 
spect and confidence. Our hopes of the 
progress of pure Christianity in the East 
Indies are, of course, overclouded by 
this event; but still there is no reason 
for despondeney. Although Mr, Adam 
will in future rely solely on his secular 
engagements for the support of himself 
and family, he will yet co-operate zea- 
lously and, we trust, successfully with 
the friends of Unitarianism here, and in 
America, in all practicable ways, for the 
promotion of our common objects. He has 
promised to deliver, gratuitously, courses 
of lectures at such intervals as may be 
deemed expedicat; and to assist in the 
publication and distribution of tracts, The 
members of the Calcutta Committee have 
again urged their request for a mission- 
ary to be sent ont from this country. 
The erection of the chapel is postponed 
until more encouraging circumstances 
shall arise. ‘The funds remitted for that 
purpose are in safe keeping, and will ac - 
cumulate at interest, until the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation shall deem it advisable that the 
building should be erected, or that the 
mission should be abandoned and the 
fund placed at the disposal of the con- 
tributors. The latter alternative we can- 
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not anticipate. A full statement on this 
interesting subject will be made in the 
report to the members of the Associa- 
tion at its approaching anniversary. 


NOTICES. 


British and Foreign 


sacidlion, 


Tur Anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be 
held at Finsbury U 
Wednesday, June 10: 


see advertisement. 


nitarian Chap l, on 
h. | Pi 


particulars 


Lancashire and Cheshire dMnunal Meet- 


ing of Unitarian Ministers. 


‘Tue Auuual Provine ial \leeting oft 
Presbyterian and Uvitarian Ministers of 
Lanveashire and Cheshire will he held at 
Chowoent, June Sth ensuin The 
Committee will meet in the chapel at 
half. past nine o'clock, A.M. The services 
will commence at eleven o'clock. Stipe 
porter, the Rev. J. Llincks; preacher, the 
Rev. J. J. Tavier. After the service the 
business of the Association will be trans. 
acted; and at three o'clock, po mM. the 
friends of the Association wiil dine to- 


gether at the inn. 
EDWAKD TAWKES, Secretary, 
Manchester, M iy DD, 1sZy, 


Manchester Collewe , York. 


Tue next General Aunval Examina.- 
tion of Studeuts will take place in the 


Common Hall, on Tu sday, the 23rd of 


June, and the two following days. 
The York Annual Meeting of Trustees 


f UTTCSPON lence. 










will be held in the Common Hall. an 
Friday, the Y6th of Juue. Th , 
of the College will dine towether at Er 
redge's Hotel, on the last two Exa 
nation days, 


Ss. D. DARBISHIRE, ) 
































J. J. TAYLER, eo 
MM diit he sie a M ii et Is2 } 
Vnitarian Association for Hull and 


the “ (ja ene Lyistrict. 

Hail Annual Meeting of this As- 
held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Ist and 2d ef July next Che 


Tue 
sociation will be 


Rev. Edward Higginson, of Derby, is ex- 
pected to preach on the evening of each 
day; andthe Rev. Mr. Philp, of Lincoln, 


ou the Thursday morning. 
EDW. HIGGINSON, Jun., Secretary. 
fiull, May 8, 1829. 


Nonthe rn lnitari rm Nuciet 


Tour Annual Meeting 


Unitarian Society will be held at New- 
port, Isle of Wi ht, on Wednesday, the 
Ist of July. The Rev. Lawrence Hol 


ae be) ‘ . . . ! eas } 
den, of Tenterden, is expected to preach 
on the occasion. 


Nent and Sussea 
Assot ration 
The Annual Meeting of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Christian Association 
will be held at Northiam, on Wednesday, 
the 8th of July. The Rev. Joho Fulla- 
gar, of Chichester, is expected to preach 
on the occasion. 
LAWRENCE HOLDEN. 
Tenterden, May 19, 1829. 


Christian 


Unitarian 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


In answer to P 


A.’s inquiries the Editor can state, that the great majority of 


Unitarians incline more to the views of Dr. Priestley than to those of Dr. Price, 
but that ** those who believe cither way are equally accepted and looked upon 4s 


LU nitarians’ 


—that if the preaching of such a “ Young Divine,” as P. A. describes, 


were otherwise acceptable, his notions on any subordinate tupic would be no * bar to 


his successful rece pti mn’ 


—that there is certainly no “* repugnance ameng Unitarian 
to hear the realing of the ten commandme 


nts,” the more or less frequent repetiuon 


of which, amongst them, as in other denominations, is chiefly influenced by two 
things ; Ist, the using, or not using,a printed form of worship; aud 2d, the notions 
entertained of their being, or not being, a perfect summary of moral law—and that 
as to the Lord's Prayer he has been totally misinformed. — 


Communications have been received from Philalethes 


Fullagar; F. Knowles. 


and Revs. R. Fry; Je 


, 


We have been obliged to postpone the insertion of several articles of Review and 


Critical N tices 


ERRATA. 


Page 356, col. 2, 
F.dwards, 
Page 357, 


line 31 from the bottom, for Sarah Edwards read “ Susa® 


col. 1, line 31 from the top, for immortality read ‘* mortality.” 





